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Influence of Woman upon Architecture; and 
the Attributes of the Art.* 


HE last instructions 
toacertain minister 
departing from a 
foreign capital to 
the place of assem- 
bly of a congress, 
were conveyed in 
the words, “ Soignez 





les femmes.” The in- 
junction at least im- 
plied an opinion of the importance | 
of the influence of women in one | 
direction. The influence is not) 
limited to the sphere of diplomacy; but this 
might be a better world, as in common with | 
others we have urged, were the original inten- 
tion of a “Communion of Labour” recognised 
in the education of both sexes, and preparation 





for the duties of life, and then in the utilization of | Which the woman kindles in his heart. Even asthe bronze | 
. idle, melted in the fire of the farnace, has been | 
at the pleasure of the artist, in like manner the 


| the little chapels such as there are over the 
The first and the principal theatre of the victories of | 


woman was the domestic hearth: from the slave, there, | general form, should be at once distinguishable 


the matériel of advancement. One of the ablest | 
of the noble band of female writers on subjects | 


concerning the position and claims of women,— 


though not the late Mrs. Jameson, from one of 


century, and to an iron grille, in the church of 
Saint-Germain-]’ Auxerrois, in Paris, of which he 
has lately given an illustration in his “ Revue.” 
M. Daly, an Englishman in some of the things 
of which Englishmen may be proud, is the 
Frenchman both as causeur (that word which 
the dictionary cannot translate) and as gifted 
with power of analysis. In our friend’s Causerie, 
indeed, we get as much of other matter out of 
the grille-de-fer, as of the influence of women 
upon the architecture of the eighteenth century, 
a subject the importance of which he has before 
shown, and which no one could better treat at 
the length which it deserves. However, as the 
“No. 1” on the box-lid turned up by Edie 
Ochiltree, implied according to that worthy, the 
existence of a “ No. 2,” the adjective “ Premiére” 
on the title-page of the brochure, promises a 
second causerie; whilst, we doubt not, the pro- 





to you one resource : 
on and Seka tee yo Fo wy. your permed 
your , or your . Tot ights of your lo 

reason, she will add those of her el imatines, and the 


poe be feeundified by Sentiment. 
rain of the man, were he a Jupiter, can be born 
only the modern Minerva, Science.” 

At the opening of the conversation, the lad 
had remarked that she must refuse to recognise 
that as an art, of which the perception could 
escape her sex. She had always understood that 
it was sentiment that governed art: sentiment 
was the main point with women; and, without 


iy 


mise will result differently from the digging as | having studied an art, or being mistress of its 


described in the novel. In the later pages of the | 


brochure, the lady has to recall the Architect’s 
attention to a request that she had addressed to 
him, to explain how the feminine influence, which 
she had estimated as likely to be somewhat 


| capricious, had been able to modify the character 


of architecture. The Architect brings up the 
arrears of his explanation, in saying :— 


** The influence of woman upon architecture is but one | 
of the forms of her influence upon man. The will of the | 





processes, she thought that its successful works 
ought to awaken her sensibility,—that it was even 
by that that she recognised the productions as 
true works of art. The Poet agreed that art, of 
its nature, addressed itself before everything to 
our sentiment, and was born more directly of 
that than of the reason. The Architect coincided, 
and added that the object of a work of architec- 
ture should be manifest, and that the forms 


man, rough and personal, is softened by the warmth | Should be not only harmonious, but in perfect 


of this 
mould 
will of the man is moulded upon the desires, the caprices 
even, of the beloved woman. 


by insensible transitions, she has become the mistress. 


relation with the nature of the sentiment,—that, 
for example, a sentry-box in stone, and one of 


graves of the cemeteries of Paris, of the same 


whose books we have just quoted the words of | Se, the Mstosg of « dementie me pe hy of ra Dome nacho |from one another. The theory which he de- 
. : y the t ve =|} . . 
the title,—has well argued that the efforts in| creasing inuence of woman over maa and over art, offers | fended, he said, was that of truth in art,—of 
every division of progress, even including those | * subject worthy of the theories of a genius at once the! material and moral truth, both and at once. 
i | most supple and the most profound, worthy of a writer | 7 
for the abandonment of war asa mode of settling | endowed with the qualities Pr the historian, the hiloso. | But he claimed that a mistaken course should 
; 4 : : er, and the artist. or t onour of the y 0 s : ~ ‘ 
disputes, would soonest attain their objects a aane, T deslee Gincenehy Goat these many bo oving to not be attributed to architecture solely: he 
were the co-operation of women universally | it one day that history. Ra ete ah Mees « jremarked that imitation of works of another 
i : ' ‘ The social relations, friendship, hospitality, the noblest | ,. . ai : 
enlisted. Something of what is, after all, per- | .otiments, have conspired wiht lee end he family sen- | time or country had characterized certain periods 
vading truth regarding possible development of | ps py in ae of this domestic Vy mum 5 of woman, | in literature; and that there are in the lifetime 
female influence, has occasionally dawned upon | on ate eee ee ee eee ee | of nations, periods of indecision, when the 
those who are striving for the progress of the Wiiteus fustiie elicdins te the ner in| labourers are divided into forces, one under the 
art, architecture. The value of feminine appre- | hich th ss f a distinct t of th ; banner of Progress, and the other of Tradition. 
oor - p ; which the provision of a distinct part of the : : hie Pr 
Ciation, and even counsel, has been hinted at; | house, as in several periods, for the women | Architecture had its fainting-fits, like every- 
s . i ? > i 6 | . _ + . 
and it has been suggested, that what has to do | has modified the expression of domestic archi- thing that doubts ; and modern architecture 
with the arrangements of a house is essentially | | especially lacked faith in itself, which is strength. 


<a : ; | tecture, he goes on to speak of what even more | : aa p 
of the mission of women, that art especially is of | characterizes the female influence in France, | To recover solid and durable convict*ms, archi- 


the nature of things that conld receive illumination then in Buctend } tecture had addressed itself to Science ; and he 
. j 5S . Sa 
and be apteenes by the female mind, and that | ** Since the salon has become the principal apartment, | said : ° : : : : 
the art, architecture, might be within the scope | the pivot of the house, the sqveovignay of venee is. pro- | aw a was born the settonelid school, which yes 
ini . | claimed. The government of the salon belongs in effect, | siders architecture as ‘ornamen construction,’ an 
of the feminine study, and perhaps professional | cushnatesly to She woman; and it is the oe modern | which has this strange character, namely, to exist 
1 without being well known by the greater part of its 





ractice. Our own conclusion ] on the | government that is sheltered from revolutions. It is J 
P : . — * _ . ‘3 espotic, however : there is no charter of freedom [pasde| proper members. The adepts of this school are spread 
point of the importance of feminine apprecia- | charte].. Woman smiles, and man obeys. in effect amo! the groups of Gothicists, classicists, and 
i i i - i i thing to read the dissertations of the | eclecticists. nder colour of support, whether of one o 
tion of art in architecture, need hardly be stated |, It is @ curious thing to the historic echoola, or of eclecticiam in architecture, 





here. But, we would say, and urge, that there | 
is in the mind of woman, a particular organiza- 
tion that would afford to architecture what is an 
element of the constitution of art, and one which | 
the architecture of our time and country is just | 
now in peril of entirely lacking. And, since we 
have taken some share ix showing a necessity for 
rationality in architecture, or especially in the 
decorative art manufacture from which it was in 
danger of being exorcised, we are bound to warn 
against the other danger of forgetting, in the 

process of satisfying the reason, the emotional 
and poetic element of art, or what may be called 
sentiment. 

M. César Daly, never more fortunate than 
when treating the wsthetics of our art, has 
just issued forty pages of a “ Causerie” in which 
he gives a supposed conversation between a 
lady, a poet, and an architect, and referring 





to the general subject of the influence of women | 


upon architecture, as on that of the eighteenth 





* “ Premiére Causerie d'Histoire et d’Esthétique.—Ce 
me pent raconter une Grille de Fer de lInfluence des 
Sones surl’ Architecture au xviiit Siécle. Par M. César 
Daly, architecte du gouvernement, directeur-fondateur 
de la Revue Générale de Ul Architecture et des Travaux 
ics. Dédié A M. Félix Duban, Membre de I’ Institat, 
etc.—‘ I faut avoir de l’ame pour avoir du gott:' Vauve- 
nargues.— Paris; aux Bureaux de la Revue de I Architec- 
ture, Rue Monsieur-le-Prince 60, 19864," 8yo. pp. 40. 





learned architects of the last century, on the doctrines of 
the ancients, and the necessity of respecting the precepts 
of Vitruvius, and afterwards to look at their works, con- 
ceived and executed, the most uently without their 
suspecting it, the blind men, under the influence of 
women, who then governed with so much of sovereign 
power, politics, literature, and art, because they governed 
the politicians, the literary men, the artists, and even the 
learned who were the most illustrious. . . . .” 


Having referred to the particular decorative 
character of the grille, he observes that in the 
eighteenth century, mundane and feminine 
grace invaded the temple, where soon it was 
enthroned, just as at Trianon and Versailles. 

Speaking in his own person, M. Daly con- 
cludes, saying that the artist of the piece of 
metal-work, Pierre Dumiez, was an interpreter 
of the feminine genius of his time, and that it is 
truly an advantage for us in this age of science, 
industry, and positivism, to observe, by the study 
of the works of that artist and those of his 
illustrious contemporaries, how much advantage, 
sometimes, the arts, and architecture particu- 
larly, find in allowing themselves to imbibe a 
little of the feminine spirit. This, and the point 
of the motto from Vauvenargues (“ Introduction 
4 la Connaissance de Esprit Humain”), that 
to have taste, it is necessary to have soul, con- 
stitute the argument in the brochure. M. Daly 
winds up his epilogue to the Causerie thus :— 

“The maseuline spirit, rough and strong, easily takes 





they deny one another: the Gothic rationalist refuses to 
recognise the legitimacy of the classic or eclectic ration- 
alist, and recip iy. They have however a common 
principle, that of justifying the forms of art of the style 
which they adopt, in ing them derive laws from 
science ; thia common principle which binds them 
is after another manner fruitful in consequences, without 
many amongst them suspecting it, as that which separates 
them. 

The rationalist school has already rendered and will 
again render services; but it bears a fatal mark of 
origin: born of a reaction against the idealist school, 
it 18 exaggerated and incomplete as everything that 
draws its vitality from a like source; and it will perish 
thereby. 

The idealist school had too easily made abandonment 
of the rights of modern society to be represented in 
art: it was too eS to the historic forms 
of art, not to render indispensable and inevitable the 
advent of the rationalist school ; the work of which wil! be 
to conciliate modern architecture with contemporary 
science and industry, a conciliation impossible with the 

stem of blind imitation of the temple or the chdteaw 
that you just now bantered so roughly, but with so much 
reason. This necessary work of concord of architecture 
and science once accomplished, the rationa!ist school will 
disappear: not that it is destined to suecumb in com- 
bating another school; but it will have no more reason to 
exist; the object of its existence attained by the alliance 
effected between architecture and modern science, it will 
be re-absorbed in a more elevated school, of which it will 
have prepared the advent, as the organs given by nature 
for the needs of a transitory and inferior existence, dis- 
appear when the animal that has been endowed with them 
passes to @ superior mode of existence which renders 
them useless. ’ 

What is this school which is to come? It is easy to 
tell. The alliance of architecture and of reason con- 
cluded, thanks to the rationalist school, will leave still 
one to be realised, that which atone can deserve 
for architecture the name of art in its mora! acceptation. 
I would speak of the allisnce of architecture and sexti- 
ment, . . gi 
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The Architect concludes this exposition of his 
views by saying that the sentiment to which he 
ref was not that of antiquity, or of the 
Middle Ages, but that of modern times; for, 
that there is no architecture that does not ex- 
press the genius of its epoch, the character of 
society contemporary with it, and even to the 
influence and social position of women. In a 
subsequent page, the distinction between the 
two elements of art is drawn in the words of the 
Poet, who is made to say that, if reason serves 
to enlighten, to cause us to see correctly, and to 
comprehend the things already perceived, it is 
especially sentiment and instinct that invent 
and discover. 

We pass with simple allusion, matter which 
there is in the Causerie, of much interest, con- 
cerning the relations of science and the miracu- 
lous. We can merely note that an explanation 
is attempted of the fact of the curved form given 
to the lilies in the grille, instead of the straight 
lines of the stems as in nature. But we may 
point out one conclusion from such arguments 
as those which M. Daly has so well advanced. 
It is this : that the art of architecture is not com- 
plete,—that the thing might be said to be not 
architecture at all,—without the presence of 
sculpture. For, sculpture it is, rather than any 
mere mouldings, that would give the sentiment 
of the work, and speak its purpose to those, 
the general public, to whom we, no less than 
M. Daly, say that the art should be addressed in 
great degree, or indeed mainly, and by whom its 
works should be appreciated and continue to be. 
In fact, the architect should aim at an appre- 
ciation of his productions, somewhat akin to 
that which is given to those of the musician by 
persons even who are not acquainted with music. 
For such appreciation, something more than 
lines and conventional ornaments may be neces- 
sary; and we apprehend, it is much nearer to 
the correct view of what would constitute the 
best architecture, to say that sculpture is essen- 
tial to the realization of the sentiment of it, than 
to adopt the view that there is no connexion 
between sculpture properly so called and archi- 
tecture, that the Elgin marbles were not parts of 
the architecture of the Parthenon, and that 
architecture and sculpture were always treated 
as separate arts. M. Daly, at least, we are 
inclined to believe, would be of our way of think- 
ing, and not of Mr. Fergusson’s. At the same 
time, the amount, and the high art character of 
the sculpture displayed in the Parthenon, is not 
indispensable for our argument: a very small 
amount may explain the purpose of a building, 
and secure the sentiment which has been above 
contended for as »1 essential : but to expect that 
the sentimeri will be apparent, or will even 
exist, in mouldings alone, seems to us to make 
failure very probable. 

Referring to painting and sculpture as hand- 
maids to architecture, we should mention that 
M. Daly has some useful remarks on prin- 
ciples which should be observed in their intro- 
duction. He says that the painter-decorator 
wishing to bring to recollection (the expression 
should be noted), architectural forms on the in- 
terior walls of an edifice, should not adopt 
imitative painting, but interpretative painting. 
The columns represented by the painter-decora- 
tor, should not enter into competition with the 
true columns of the edifice: the work of the 
painter ought to contribute to the unity of the 
architectural effect, and not to risk contradiction 
of it. He refers to an example of this “ inter- 
pretative painting,” given in the ninth volume of 
the “ Revue de l’Architecture,” &c. In the grille 
of Saint-Germain-l’Auxerrois, he says, the same 
principle is recognised. A medallion bearing a 
monogram, is carried by a console. Has the 
artist imitated a real medallion, a true console ? 

“Not atall. He has interpreted these forms with his 
twisted and bent bars of iron. He has neither uced 
nor imitated them: he has recalled them; it is in 
that that he has proved his great instinct of art, his high 
appreciation of the properties and of the limits of his 
special art, smith’s work,” 

In short, the conditions of the production of 
the highest art of architecture, are perfect satis- 
faction to the reason, and the production of an 
emotion of pleasure, or sentiment, compatible 
therewith ; or it may not be inaccurate to say, 
that the art will be the result of union between 
the masculine attributes and the feminine. It 
ig because such a union has been from time to 
time effected, that fine and beautiful works in 
architecture, sculpture, and painting, and in 
music, poetry, and the drama, have been pro- 
duced. Man, or woman, each was created in- 
complete; and the perfect mind is that of one 
complemented by the qualities of the other. 


WEIGHING AND WEIGHBRIDGES. 


THERE is no need to adduce statistics of the 
immense values that are daily changing hands 
under the arbitrament of weights, nor to point to 
the many operations in which, for instance, the 
builder has to call the weighing-machine to his 
aid, to show the great part played in social and 
technical life by the operation of weighing. 
Phrenologists assign a particular part of the 
forehead to the faculty for distinguishing the 
weights of objects, and there is no doubt that 
some people have a special power for very closely 
guessing the ee of gr dara after balancing 
it in the hand. is faculty is of great value to 
an artisan in handling his tools, and its posses- 
sion will sometimes in a great measure make the 
difference between a good and a bad workman. 
It is not to be expected, however, that the result 
of a weighing of this kind could satisfy both 
buyer and seller, and accordingly, from time 
immemorial, apparatis of different forms have 
been in use for the purpose. A picturesque 
field is here open to the antiquary, and one of 
no less extent is yet to be explored by the social 
reformer. The manifold frauds practised by 
petty huxters on the most helpless portions of 
the population by means of false weighing and 
measuring have long the attention of 
our legislators, and three Acts of Parliament 
have been passed during this century for reform 
in this direction. In truth, the interests in- 
volved are very great, as the sums paid by the 
poorer population for small portions of food 
doled out by means of weights and scale are 
immense in the aggregate, and it is conceivable 
that much misery could be caused by an ex- 
tended system of fraudulent weighing and 


passed in 1847, has undoubtedly done a great 
deal of good, but we think that much yet 
remains to be done. 

All existing English weights have as a 


the custody of the clerk of the House of Com- 
mons and made in 1758. In 1826 it was deter- 
mined that “a cubic inch of distilled water, 
weighed in air by brass weights,” at 62° 


measuring, on which petty shopkeepers could 
batten like a spider in a corner. The last Act, | 


standard the standard brass weight now in| 


; 


' 


| sold, 





Fahrenheit, the barometer being at 30 in., is 


and measures, appointed by the local autho- 
rities, have the right to enter any shop, to 
seize upon any false or unstamped weight or 


amount from a few shillings to several pounds. 
In case the summons should fail, the inspec- 
tor himself must pay the costs. These in- 
spectors generally receive about 1501. per annum, 
and, by an excellent arrangement, are besides 
partly paid by results, as they get a portion of 
the fines. This puts these persons on the 
alert, and great numbers of shopkeepers are 
annually fined for defective weights, scales, and 
measures. The shopkeepers, however, are no 
less on the alert, and a rather long chapter could 
be written on what might be termed, not inap- 
propriately, cheesemonger engineering. Hourly 
every day, from week to week, dealing out small 
bits of perhaps rancid cheese or bacon, in return 
for unsavoury discs of copper, can scarcely have 
a very elevating effect on the human mind ; and, 
for our own part, we must confess to a prejudice 
for this sort of people, and to a professional 
preference for the artisan. The heroic Madame 
de la Rochefoucauld states in her Memoirs 
that, during the sanguinary carnival of the 
Great French Revolution, the most bloodthirsty 
lot were the petty shopkeepers. However this 
may be, the British huxter of our own time 
thirsts for more practical things, and, at the 
bottom of his heart, finding a parody to a famous 
saying, could whisper that weights and scales 
were not meant to weigh, but to conceal the 
true weight. The jealousy with which these 
people watch a icious eye examining the 
working of their scales, and truculent ferocity 
with which the quietest remark is met, can only 
be compared with the animus of a mastiff while 
crunching a bone. 

With greasy ingenuity the cheesemonger or 
pork-butcher affixes a penny-piece, by means 
of a bit of lard, to the uttermost flat end 
(or “neck”) of the scale-beam in which the pat 
of butter, the pennyworth of cheese or bacon, is to 
be weighed out. Cela va sans dire that the penny- 
piece is adjusted to the beam at the side which is 
turned towards the inside of the counter, and 
that, even after the inspector and his witness 
.are in the shop, the copper piece may be easily 





| 


measure, and to summon the dealer before the the ins 
magistrates, who adjudge a fine varying in fruitsellers greatly facilitate frand, even when 





slipped off the beam. With no less ingenuity 
and knowledge of statics, the butcher sometimes 
adjusts a short piece of one of his wooden 
skewers between the end of the beam and the 
top link of the chain from which depends the 
scale—thus increasing the static moment of the 
meat he puts into the buyer’s side. Great facili- 
ties for fraud are afforded by the kind of small 
weighing - machines often used by fishmongers 
and bakers, on account of the greater number 
of fulcra (six), and the t areas of the disk 
and the scale-pan in which the comestibles or 
the weights are respectively placed. There is 
now an itinerant buyer and seller of gold and 
silver objects, travelling in i 
of Buckinghamshire, who uses a small pair of 
steel scales specially made for country use. His 
weights are of course stamped, and are correct, 
but one arm of the beam of the seale is larger 
than the other. When he 
article in the scale hanging from the short arm ; 
when he sells, he puts the article in the scale 
fitted to the long arm. He manages to travel 
about, like an affable that he is, with a 
horse and gig; and we only hope that a 
horsedealer may some dai 


the scales in the left hand, the two or three 
ounces of tobacco are briskly banged upon the 
scale, which has the effect of causing the whole 
to quickly vibrate up and down, and then, after 
two or three oscillations, producing an apparent 
balance, the scales are quickly banged on to the 
counter, and the parcel is wrapped up and 
It is not an unusual thing to observe 
publicans’ pewter pots with the bottoms 
struck up, so that what with this, and a careful 
development of froth on the top, the customer 
gets very much less than the “ imperi 

pint.” But, then, if the beer be adulterated 
with, say, nue vomica, these two negative frands 
produce a positive benefit to the consumer, upon 
the same principle that a homeopathic quack is, 
perhaps, safer than an allopathic quack. In 
the same way the bottoms of dry measures are 
sometimes driven up, brass weights are filed 


252-458 standard grains. Inspectors of weights | away, and the leaden plugs of cast-iron weights 


are partly cut out. At the same time, these 
latter expedients are too clumsy to be at all 
safe,and are liable to be instantly detected by 
The steelyards used by itinerant 


correct weights are used. As it is, weights— 
particularly brass weights — are continually 
liable to get light, and this is especially the 
case through the salt and grease furthering the 
effects of friction on the weights of sugar-bakers, 
grocers, oilmen, and salt merchants. A great 
number of the shopkeepers in the metropolis 
pay a kind of insurance premium against any 
unfortunate results of the visits of the inspectors 
of weights and measures. They pay a certain 
sum per quarter to some weight and scale 
maker in the neighbourhood, who examines at 
intervals the state of the wei, Aor — 
and engages to pay any fine which may result 
from their eneniiy debective state. This plan 
is no doubt very practical, and for our own part, 
if we were inspecting weights and measures, we 
should pay vet | particular visits to the shops not 
under this kind of supervision. 

It appears to us that several considerations 
might be adduced in favour of an amendment, 
or rather of an extension, of the law which 
provides for the use of only stamped weights. 
In the first place, it must be remembered that 
really accurate weighing, even with poe | 
accurate weights, is a most delicate and diffic 
operation. + any one read what is written on 
this subject by, for instance, Faraday, in his 
“Chemical Manipulation.” 

The weigh-beam of a good pair of scales 
ought, when not loaded on either side, to 
take a perfectly horizontal position. If the 
two scales be equally loaded, the beam ought 
to keep its horizontal position, but a very 
small difference should at once ce an 
effect. A good balance should have “ stabi- 
lity,” or the power of easily and quickly return- 
ing to, and oscillating about, the position at 
rest; and “ sensibility,” on the tendency to turn 
with a very small additional weight. The sen- 
sibility of any balance is exp: by a fraction, 


the denominator of which is the load 
that it can bear without injury, while the nume- 
rator is the smallest weight that will ce 


a noticeable effect on the beam. A 
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intended for chemical investi should 
indicate at lenst 1-200,000th of the load. In 
the first place, it is clear that the two arms 
of the balance should be perfectly equal in 
length as also in weight. At first sight this 
seems a simple condition, but it is not so easy of 
attainment im practice. Measurement alone is 
not to be trusted, but the length of the two 
arms should be also tested by weights. The 
beam should be as light as possible,—as light 
as is consistent with inflexibilty. The sen- 
sibility also evidently increases with the length 
of the beam. The stability is obtained by 
placing the centre of gravity of the beam at the 
point below and close to the central point of 
Buspension; the points forming the axis of 
motion must be in a straight line, and at right 
angles to the beam ; while a mininum of friction 
should be attained by lightness of the parts and 
by the use of knife-edges. The exactness of the 
lengths of the arms may be tested by changing 
the weight and thing weighed from one side to 
the other, but this is of course only a qualita- 
tive, not a quantitative test. By taking an 
accurate standard weight, and counterpoising 
it on the other scale by means of, for instance, 
small shot, after removing the standard weight, 
the thing to be accurately weighed can be 
exactly adjusted against the counterpoise. The 
statical conditions are thus exactly the same, 
and the same weight that once balanced the 
counterpoise must balance it again. By this 
means, first pointed out by the celebrated Borda, 
an inaccurate balance can be made to weigh 
with perfect accuracy. This plan, however, 
of course takes up too much time for common 
purposes, and, indeed, the more delicate the 


balance, and the more accurate its results are | 
required to be, the longer the time that has to | 
be spent in obtaining its results. A balance has | 
therefore to be struck between perfect accuracy | 
and practicability, in the construction of weigh- | 





platform, for the reception of the load, reposed 
on a combination of levers, is one described 
the Venetian physician, Sanctorius, in 
“Medicina Statica,” published in 1614. The 
invention was forgotten, until revived towards 
the end of the last century in England, for the 
eae of replacing the heavy beams used 
or weighing hay and similar matters. A Stras- 
burg mechanic, named Merlin, who had been 
long in England, imported these machines to 
the Continent, and they were afterwards greatly 
improved, and the principle adopted to smaller 
shapes in 1824, by Quintenz,a machine-maker, also 
of Strasburg, in Alsace. Indeed, the well-known 
form ofsmall portable weighing-machinesisknown 
under the name of Quintenz on the Continent. 
Mr. D. K. Clark states that “the first engine- 
weighing table erected in England was placed 
at Crewe station, by Messrs. Pooley & Son, in 
1847.” The great impetus to the use of plat- 
form weighing-machines was in fact given ws 
the introduction of railway transit in England. 
But, some years previously to this it had in 
America, almost entirely superseded the clumsy 
and inaccurate scale-beam. 

To a person unacquainted with the mechanical 
principle of virtual velocities, the performance 
of an ordinary weigh-bridge must be a matter of 
some wonder. He sees a locomotive, perhaps, 
standing on a platform which scarcely appears 
to move, and remains almost exactly level with 
the ground; and yet, nevertheless, the operator 
can read off the 25 tons or so load to a few 
pounds. The mechanism is also mostly quite 
hidden, which increases the deception. The 
design and manufacture of these large weigh- 
bridges are, like most of the modern develop- 
ments of machinery, now a speciality,—at any 
rate, in this country. It is important that all 
the knife-edges should be arranged in parallel 
planes, so that, when in action, their oscilla- 
tions being im the same direction, there is 


ing scales intended for commercial purposes.|not so much crossing and locking of the 


But the shopkeeper should not be allowed to| working centres. 
himself strike this balance. Badly-constructed | 
scales are, in this way, an incitement to fraud, | 
and an excuse for fraud. Of course, frand | 
can never be absolutely prevented ; but, as in | 


the case we have mentioned, of the country 


buyer and seller of gold and silver trinkets, | 


there would have been greater difficulties to be 


overcome if the scales themselves had been | 
stamped as well as the weights. 


And this is indeed the improvement in the law 
that we would advocate. Let the weigh-beams 


On account of durability, | 
the knife-edges should have plenty of bearing 
surface. Apart from the usual requirements of 
simplicity and accuracy of construction, there | 
are two principles in these machines, which are | 
essential to their working well for a length of 
time. The first is:—Easy means of adjustment 
to any accidental!influences ; and, 2, relief from 
wear and tear of the working parts when the 
machine is not at work. We must do Messrs. | 
Pooley, of Liverpool,—who first applied weigh- | 
bridges to engine platforms and to cranes,—the | 


of balances, and, in fact, all other weighing justice to say that, as far as we can make out, | 
machines, be stamped and passed by the autho- | they appear to have first adapted, nearly twenty 
rities. As a natural consequence, certain tests years ago, the adjusting principle to the steel-| are lowered out of contact with the platform. 


as to accuracy and sensibility should be deter- | 


yards of weighing-machines. 


mined by Government, to be carried out by the| show that the slightest variation in the pro- 
local authorities. This would have the conse-| portional lengths of any one of the levers will | ing machines, is the goodness of the foundations. 
quence that, without causing a slavish adherence | cause an erroneous result at the steelyard. It is| Upon this point Mr. Clark says :—“The main 
to particular forms, the best dimensions of| impossible to measure the relative lengths with | condition of success about a large turn-table is 
scales for particular purposes would make their absolute mathematical accuracy, so as to com-/|a perfectly unyielding foundation. It is indis- 


way into general usage. As a farther conse-| pare in correctness with the mathematical cal- |.p 
quence, not merely the weights, but also the | 
scales and machines themselves, should be | 
seizable by the inspector without a special | 


warrant from the magistrate. 


culation on paper. On the other hand, a change 
in the weather, or other apparently slight cause, 
might effect a similar alteration. It has often 
happened in practice that weigh-bridges, giving 


Those most important instruments, weigh-/ correct results with slight loads, were wrong to 
bridges, should thus be stamped. The larger | the extent of many pounds with high loads. This 


specimens could certainly not be seized, but a) 
penalty on any inaccuracy would enforce atten- | 
| while the error was so slight as to be only 


tion and cleanliness in the working parts. 
Stamping is all the more necessary in this case, 
as any defective construction would lead to most 
extensive frauds, which it would be very difficult 
to detect. We will give a slight instance, among 
many others, of the great extent to which dis- 
crepancies exist between different weigh-bridges. 
We described a certain portable engine, a short 
time ago, an engine which is now being used 
here in building the Foreign Office. As weighed 
by the weigh-bridge of the makers, this engine 
only weighs 2} tons; in coming up to London, 
it was weighed by the Great Northern Com- 
pany, who found that it weighed 4 tons, but 


they only charged for 8 tons. People’s weighing- | 


machines, like their judgments, thus appear to 
be affected by their special interests, for it is 
the interest of the company to find a high 
weight, and it is to the interest of the maker 
that his engines should weigh little. The main 
reason that the Acts of Parliament have paid no 
regard to weigh-bridges, is that these apparatiis 
were scarcely so widely known at the time that 
the laws were being framed. Substantially, as 
is often the case, these very ingenious and 
truly scientific machines were invented more than 
two centuries and a half ago. At least, the 
oldest weighing-machine in which the scale or 





could have happened through the knife-edge not 
being adjusted to the exact place on the lever, 


noticeable when magnified by a heavy load. 
These accidental variations are counteracted by 
forming the steelyard with achamber in the longer 
arm, so as to contain a compensating weight. 
This weight is made to slide to and fro by means 
of a rack and pinion connexion. In some of 
the machines a keyhole is formed within the point 
of the pinion, and the key being inserted by the 
person in charge, the equilibrium may be thus 
restored by afew turns. In the morning, at the 
beginning of the day’s work, a standard weight 
may be placed on the platform of the machine, 
the proportionate fraction is adjusted on the 
steelyard, the apparatus brought to balance, and 
any accidental error may be corrected by the 
compensating weight. An ingenious improve- 
ment for weighing to a fraction, and for quickly 
reading off the amount, was applied by this firm 
to the locomotive engine weighing-table they 
sent to the Exhibition of 1862. 

A recent patent (No. 903, A.D. 1862) speci- 
fies this very ingenious “compound poise” 
for showing the weight of a load to the frac- 
tional parts of the divisions on the steelyard ; 
as also a subsidiary and distinct arrangement by 
which the steelyard itself is enabled to adjust | 


placed on a counter- 


compound me is made in three parts,—the 
weight itself, a graduated bar, and a revolving 
cylindrical weight. This cylindrical weight is 
adjustable on the graduated bar by means of a 
V-shaped worm catching into the diagonal 
notches cut on the upper edge of the graduated 
bar. “These diagonal notches are cut so as 
to form divisions or graduations representing 
hundred-weights, or the large fractional parts of 
the tons or other large divisions cut on the steel- 
yard.” <A pointer is attached to one of the 
brackets supporting the cylindrical weight, 
which thus records its revolution, and thereby 
its position with reference to that of the main 
body of the counterpoise. When a load is to be 
weighed, the compound poise is moved along the 
steelyard as far as is required in order to indi- 
cate the principal portions of the load; the 
cylinder and its bracket are then slidden alo 
the carriage to indicate the larger fraction ; and 
then, by turning the small cylinder till the load 
is completely balanced, the total weight is at 
once seen. The whole machine itself is adjusted 
with nicety by means of a slot at the extreme 
end of the steelyard, into which is fitted an 
adjustable slide attached to a counterpoise 
weight, and set by means of a fine screw to any 
changes of condition in the machine. 

The next important requirement is to relieve 
the mechanism from strain or wear except when 
actually working. This was neglected by the 
earlier makers, and even by Quintenz, and the 
oversight greatly hindered the general introduc- 
tion of these machines. For some years weigh- 
bridges were so constructed as to be isolated by 
means of four screws. This plan was ve 
inconvenient, as it took up much time, and with 
voluminous loads the screws could not be got at 
in order to put the machine into action. The 
plan now generally adopted is to suspend the 
fulcrum of the steelyard by means of a chain, 
reversed in direction by passing over a pulley at 
the head of the pillar in which are placed the 
fulcra of the steelyard. The levers are brought 
into action by raising the whole system inte a 
state of suspension by means of the chain; and 
the machine is relieved by letting the steelyard 
down and lowering the platform on brackets pre- 
pared for it, while the under levers themselves 





Reflection will| A most important matter, and one sometimes 


| neglected in building in turn-tables and weigh- 


ensable for proper action; as a want of rigidity 
about the foundation very greatly increases the 
labour of working the table. For large areas of 
30 ft. to 40 ft. in diameter, it is impracticable to 
make the floor itself sufficiently rigid, independ- 
ently of the foundation, without incurring an 
unwarrantable expenditure; and the proper 
course, where the soil is not reliable, is to lay a 
thick bed of concrete over the whole area, 2 ft. 
deep or thereabout, well cemented, and closed 
with iron borings rusted into the upper sur- 
face.” 

For many years the City of London authori- 
ties have found it to their interest to stamp the 
weighing-machines used in the coal trade, and 
we certainly cannot see why this should not be 
carried out universally. It seems an anomaly 
to carefully stamp the weights, while the scales 
and machines, the levers of which, perhaps, 
multiply the effect of the weights many hundred 
times, are disregarded, and only casually taken 
into account. In most continental countries, all 
balances, steelyards, and weighbridges are 
stamped, and certain tests of their accuracy are 
carefully specified. For instance, the Prussian 
Verordnung, with reference to small machines, 
determines that “when 5 centner [circd ewt.| 
are placed on the bridge as far as possible for- 
ward, and } cwt. as a counterweight on the 
scale,” they must show 2 correct counterbalance 
after a few vibrations. The same must take 
place if the 5 cwt. be placed as far as possible 
towards the hinder end of the bridge. The loads 
must also be increased to 15 cwt., producing the 
same results. It is specified that the three 
points of suspension of the steelyard should be 








the balance of the remainder of the weigh- | (at least, very nearly) in the same straight line 
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as the fulerum, and this line must be horizontal 
when the machine is in equilibrio. The bearing 
lever must also have its knife-edges in a hori- 
zontal plane. The two steel knife-edges at the 
back of the bridge, and the two edges for carry- 
ing the lever, must be in a straight line. Of 
course, legislative interference may be carried 
too far; but there are very great numbers of 
ill-constructed and consequently deceptive ba- 
lances, steelyards, and weighing machines in use, 
to the great loss of the poorer classes, who are 
obliged, from buying in small quantities, to have 
their purchases weighed many times oftener 
than more well-to-do people. 





WINDSOR AND VERRIO. 


Ar a time when English artists (Victoria 
Regina) obtain unpredecented prices for pictures, 
on canvas, panel, and wall, and for so-called 
frescoes in Barry’s great building (I use my 
epithet without offence), the readers of the 
Builder will not dislike to see the paid and un- 
published accounts of an artist employed at 
Windsor Castle when Charles II. was king. The 
sprawling saints of Verrio and Laguerre (made 
immortal in verse) are now comparatively few. 
George and Jeffery destroyed them with an un- 
sparing will and determined trowel. Will men 
of taste pardon a topographer who loves asso- 
ciations in wishing one withdrawing-room at 
Windsor, of the Verrio finish, had been spared :— 

“Seicnion Verrio.—Aug. 1678. 

For painting work by him done in the 
ceiling of His Maj* Gardchamber, he 
finding all workmanship and colours for 
the same (excepting the gilding work), 
for which is allowed (according to con- 
tract ond agreement thereof made) the 


OWON-E . ...Sciv sue cc cdabbasteninmeaivcs eben £300 
For painting the ceiling of His Maj* Pre- 
sence-chamber (as above) ............... 200 


For painting His Maj* Privy Chamber ... 200 
For painting His Maj* Withdrawing-room 250 
For painting the ceiling of His Maj* Great 


Dado. ssicseydenssansvedcbutstndaeursen 120 
For painting the King’s Little Bed- 
CIOS vc ciniincenoncossiensdyseupianees 50 
For painting the ceiling of the King’s 
TRO os 5 <.wessavcscunpsccipeigssesaya vedeuee 50 
For painting the ceiling of the King’s 
OIE ns pcnvnsccevesciarn) msmesniiad 250 
For painting the ceiling of the Queen’s 
ORO sis o ip ares snnevesotnnyoeeuens 100 


For painting His Maj* Withdrawing-room 250 
For painting the ceiling of the Queen’s 
Gallery 
For painting the Queen’s Chapel ......... 110 
For painting the ceiling of the King’s « 
Peavy Deck CMG 32 iss iskcsesiscas sarcsece 100 
And to the said Seignior Verrio, being 
His Maj* free gift to him for his extra- 
ordinary service and care in painting 
the ceilings of the King’s and Queen’s 
Lodgings House, and other works about 
TO UNAMID 55s viens esses ciucetasclaneniees 200 


bY | Beirne er £2,430” 

Other entries relate pleasantly enough to Lord 
Arlington (of Arlington-street and Bennet- 
strect), and, better still, to Nell Gwyn :— 

“ Seignior Verrio, for painting and adorning 
of the ceilings, side walls, end walls, and in the 
square and round windows in the King’s Chapel, 
with several figures and other ornaments of 
painting ; finding all workmanship and colours 
belonging to the painting and adorning thereof 
(gilding work excepted), according to agree- 
ment, 1,050. More to him, in part for painting 
and adorning St. George’s Hall, with several 
figures and other ornaments of painting, 1,000. 
More to him for painting and adorning a stair- 
case for Madam Gwin, in her house at Windsor, 
by his Maj.’s direction, 1501. And more to him 
for his pension of 2001., granted by his Maj. for 
his extraordinary care and pains in painting and 
adorning of his Maj.’s Castle of Windsor, 2,6001.” 
—(Works at Windsor, 1 Oct., 1680, to 30th Sept., 
1682.) 

“ Seignior Verrio, for painting and adorning 
8t. George’s Hall, in Windsor Castle, with several 
figures and other ornaments of painting, finding 
all workmanship and colours (the gilding work 
excepted), according to an agreement made by 
him with the late Lord Arlington, for one year 
ending at Midsummer, 1683, 1,000]. More to 
him for his pension, for two years, at 2001. per 
ann., 4001. More to him by his Maj’* appoint- 


ment for painting and making several pictures | 


over chimneys and doors in Madam Gwyn’s 
house in Windsor, 1701. More to him for ex- 
traordinary painting in St. George’s Hall, more 
than his first, 2507. More to him for the custome 
of several tierces of wine, according to the direc- 
tions of the Lords of his Maj’* Treasury, 50. 
More to him by virtue of his Maj’* war* dated 
25 June, 1684, being thereby constituted first 
and chief painter to his Maj’, with the salary 
of 2001. per ann.”—(Works at Windsor, 1st Oct., 
1682, to 30th September, 1684.) 

“ Seignior Verrio, for painting and adorning 
her Maj’* Round Drawing-room or closet upon 
the leads, at Windsor (done according to a 
design approved of by her Majesty), finding all 
workmanship and colours, gilding excepted,— 
2501.” —( Works at Windsor, 1st Oct., 1684, to 30th 
Sept., 1686). 

“ Seignior Verrio, for painting, adorning, and 
finishing the remaining parts of the ceilings, 
side-walls, and end-walls of King Henry VIIL.’s 
Chapel, in Windsor Castle, according to an 
agreement made with him, for the sum of 1,0001.” 
—(Works at Windsor, 1st Oct., 1686, to 25th Sept., 
1688). 

A royal sign manual warrant, hitherto unpub- 
lished (Audit Office Enrolments, vol. D, p. 439), 
will be read with interest :— 


“James R. 

Whereas we have been graciously pleased, 
by a warr' und" Our Signet and Royall Signe 
Mariall, beareing date the xx" day of March 
[1684-5], in the first yeare of our Reigne to 
constitute the Sieur Antonio Verrio to be Our 
Chiefe and fiirste Painter, To enjoy the said place 
withe the sallary of Two hundred pounds per 
ann.: Our will and pleasure is that out of such 
Our treasure as shall from time to time be 
remayning in yo" hands and custody, you pay or 
cause to be paid unto y* said Sieur Antonio 
Verrio the said sallary of Two Hundred Pounds 
per ann. by equall quarterly payments, from 
Mich" now last dureing Our pleasure, and the 
sume of Three Hundred pounds forthwith for the 
yeare and halfe which comenced at Lady-day, 
1685, ‘and ended at Mich™ last. And for so 
doeing this shal be yo" warrant. Given at Our 
Court at Whitehall, the Sixteenth day of Novem- 
ber, in the second yeare of our Raigne, 1686. 

By his Ma‘ comand, 
SUNDERLAND. 
To Onr trusty and well-beloved 
Edward Griffin, Esq., 
Trea’rer of Our Chamber, &c.”’ 


This is a renewal (consequent on a new reign) 
of alike allowance of 2001. made to Verrio by 
King Charles IL, on the 30th July, 1680 ;* re- 
newed by William III., and again renewed by 
Queen Anne. 

Verrio left two sons, John Baptist and Fran- 
cisco. His will, which I have seen, made when 
“ sick and weak of body,” is dated the day before 
his death. He died Sunday, 17th June, 1707. 

When working at Windsor, Verrio was lodged 
in the house of Charles Bowles, esq., and the 
rent, 651. a year, was paid by the Crown.t+ 

When in London in 1675 and 1676, he lived 
in Portugal-street (now part of Piccadilly), over 
against St. James’s Church, next but one east- 
ward to Sir Thomas Clarges, and next but one 
westward to the famous Sir William Petty.t 

The grant to Verrio of a gold chain “ of the 
value of two hundred pounds or thereabouts,” 
was made by a warrant of the Lord Chamberlain 
to the Master of the Jewel House, dated 24th 
January, 1676-7.§ 

Petrer CUNNINGHAM. 








THE DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL EXHI- 
BITION FOR 1865. 


AN influential committee has been formed in 
Ireland, animated by a desire to benefit their 
country, and to aid in the advancement of arts 
and manufactures, to organize and bring about 
an international exhibition next year in Dublin. 
The list includes the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
the Duke of Leinster, the Earl of Meath, the 
Earl of Charlemont, the Karl of Clancarty, Vis- 





* MS. Warrant Book of the Lords of the Treasury in 
the Public Record Office, Chancery-lane. 
rotate of Works at Windsor, 1 Oct., 1630, to 30 Bept., 

MS. Rate-books of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 

MS. Warrant-book of the Lord Chamberlain, pre- 
ie in = me Le nap hae gn — me ed 
observe, with equal surprise and re . the portrait 
of Verrio, engraved for Wa ot oe edition of his 
Anecdotes, was not engraved for the Dallaway and Wor- 
; Dum editious, 





count Powerscourt, Lord Talbot de Malahide, 
Lord Annally, the Marquis of Kildare, Sir R, 
Shaw, bart.; Sir E. Grogan, bart., M.P.; Sir 
P Nugent, bart.; Sir J. J. Coghill, bart. ; 
Sir Bernard Burke; Mr. B. L. Guiness, D.L.; 
Mr. Gilbert Sanders, chairman of the Executive 
Committee; Mr. F. W. Brady, Q.C.; Mr. M. 
Brooks; Mr. W. Dargan, D.L.; Sir R. Griffith, 
bart. ; Sir G. Hodson, bart.; Sir R. Kane, F.R.S.; 
and many others. . 

Finding the necessity of a central body in 
London, the Dublin executive have applied to the 
Council of the Society of Arts for the use of a 
room, and such other aid as they might be 
willing to afford. The Council named a com- 
mittee to inquire into the position of the pro- 
posal, and to report to them on the subject. At 
an adjourned meeting held on Wednesday last, 
Mr. W. Hawes in the chair, and when Lord 
Talbot de Malahide, Mr. Dargan, Mr. Gilbert 
Sanders, Sir Cusack Roney, Mr. Brady, Mr. 
Gresham, and several other gentlemen attended 
on the part of the executive, it was resolved that 
the explanations were perfectly satisfactory, and 
that the committee would recommend the Council 
to give active assistance to the undertaking. The 
fine building now in course of construction in 
Dublin for exhibitions by a company will be given 
over for this special purpose, the directors re- 
ceiving a certain sum for rent out of the pro- 
ceeds of the International Exhibition, and being 
recouped the cost of some additional buildings 
to be erected specially for the Exhibition. The 
distribution of any surplus profit is to rest 
with the general committee. The following 
gentlemen having agreed to act, were appointed 
as the London Committee of Advice, with 
power to add to their number:—Messrs. J. 
Anderson, R. K. Bowley, E. A. Bowring, C.B., 
Antonio Brady, Sir David Brewster, F.R.8., H. 
Cole, C.B., Sir C. W. Dilke, bart., Thos. Fairbairn, 
J. H. Foley, R.A., Geo. Godwin, F.R.S., G. Grove, 
W. Hawes, R. Hudson, F.R.S., Owen Jones, 
C. Manby, F.R.S., P. C. Owen, Hon. B. F. Prim- 
rose, S. ve, Sir C. P. Roney, Sir F. R. 
Sandford, R. A. Thompson, E. Waterton, J. Way, 
G. F. Wilson, F.R.S., T. Winkworth, M. Digby 
Wyatt, and P. Le Neve Foster, M.A., Hon. Sec. 

As it is intended that the Exhibition shall be 
opened in May, the utmost activity will be 
required to imsure success, and it is to be 
hoped that manufacturers and others will im- 
mediately place themselves in communication 
with either the Dublin or the London Com- 
mittee. The Exhibition will include works of 
fine art. 








EDUCATION OF ART-WORKMEN. 


We have received a farther communication 
from Mr. Bruce Allen, on the subject of his pro- 
posed Art-Result Society. We do not yet per- 
ceive, however, how its proceedings would be 
greatly distinguished from those of agencies at 
present in operation. Mr. Allen says of the pre- 
sent Art-schools,—“ None will say there has 
been lack of effort and trial plans, for the system 
has varied year by year, and, indeed, it would 
seem, at first sight, not a little surprising and 
disappointing that more perceptible improvement 
in some one or other direction, or at least change, 
did not manifest itself. But there has been 
none. The Art-schools of the present hour are 
as void of practical and material, and even of 
artistic result, as were the Schools of Design 
when they were a year old, now more than a 
quarter of a century ago. The reason is plain 
enough, and it is this: that, according to a 
law of art and of nature, but a very few are, in 
each generation, gifted by nature with the art 
faculty in sufficient strength to make their work, 
as copyists on flat surfaces and as makers of re- 
presentations of existing things, of any art-value 
at all; so that the attempt to manufacture 
artists, and to urge ordinary men to display this 
high and rare faculty, has, as in the nature of 
things it must, ended in total failure. In every 
age, doubtless, a certain given number of minds 
are produced, capable, with cultivation, study, 
and practice, of accomplishing that great and 
rare art of painting pictures, drawing, and en- 
graving; but such minds are very limited in 
number, and cannot be added to from the com- 
mon bulk of humanity by any process, possible 
or conceivable, of art education.” The proposed 
Society, he says, would “ always point to, and 
ask for, the great end of all art power, viz., the 
impress of it on material and in objects of com- 
mon and every-day use, and it would then con- 





sequently be the object of all Art-schools, whe- 
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ther public schools or private schools, to give to 
their students the art means, and those fa oanghay 
quired by them in their daily work. This would 
not be picture painting or drawings on paper, 
but the power to draw on the material of each 
‘workman’s own art trade, so as to enable him to 


‘ add to his ordinary and necessary work some one 


or other artistic addition; in short, to make his 
work fine art work, as we see in the works of 
the past, and not merely ordinary labour and 
manufacture, or handicraft.” And again,— 
“I think that the notion of encouraging men to 
4mvent all sorts of new things is a mistake, when 
‘we know how many patents are weekly taken 
out only to come to nothing. Does not the real 
secret lie in teaching the workman something 
he can apply to his daily labour, and thus to add 
to his means and capacity of work, i.e. his every- 
day work? This is true of all workmen, but still 
more certainly of artist-workmen; and the first 
‘step in a true and useful direction will be to teach 
our art-workmen to make for themselves and to 
understand a working drawing,—not a pretty 
picture or sketching.” Pointing ont, however, the 
mode in which the Society would work, he 
says,— 

“The proposed Society would invite in one 
year our artists in the shops and art-fac- 
tories to contribute in competition designs and 
working drawings of any art object which might 
be thought most suitable, and within the ca- 
pacity of our present race of workmen ; and such 
drawings would then, in the following year, be 
offered to the workmen in competition, to be 
worked from by them, and the combined results, 
the drawing and object, exhibited together as 
tests of the then state of designing and executive 
ability of both draughtsmen and workmen. 
Part of objects only need be demanded, so that 
but one drawing would be needed; such draw- 
ing, however, being a full-sized working drawing, 
and not a mere sketch. The more complete the 
subject, of course the better, as it would be more 
readily appreciated by artists and the public. 
Simplicity of subject at first, and easiness of 
execution, should be the guiding rules, till it be 
shown by the resultant work how much and 
what is now possible. Each year would doubt- 
Jess add strength and facility, and it would very 
soon become evident that the art power of the 
past is not extinct, but only dormant for want of 
proper and honest exercise, and that the artistic 
strength of Donatello, Holbein, Fiamingo, Van 
Leyden, and others, whom the Society of Arts 
have now honoured by putting their good works 
before our modern workmen, are yet to be suc- 
«ceeded by modern and living men, if we but give 
them the same change, and encourage them to 
go to their work in the same way.” 

Some time ago the Council of the Art Union of 
London sought to obtain designs and working 
drawings for a large range of art objects by the 
offer of a number of premiums addressed to the 
students in the Art-schools, but the result was not 
wery satisfactory. The Architectural Museum have 
for years offered inducements for designs and 
execution, and continue, with the Ecclesiological 
Society, to pursue the same course; and the 
Society of Arts are now annually placing designs 
before art-workmen and offering very liberal 
premiums to those who best translate them into 
wood, stone, metal, enamel, and so forth. The 
present Art-schools ought surely to afford work- 
men the opportunity of soon acquiring sufficient 
knowledge of drawing to enable them to prepare 
such working drawings as may be required in 
their special pursuits. If the system pur- 
gued in these schools is from that point of 
view not good, let this be shown, and changes 
asked for. 

We would by no means, however, seek to 
oppose those who desire to establish fresh 
agencies for the advancement of the British 
workmen and the improvement of objects in daily 
use and always around us, for which there is 
most certainly plenty of room; and if Mr. Allen 
«vill make a little more clear the desirability of 
establishing a new Society, and state precisely 
how he would have it act, he may depend on our 
active assistance. For the improvement of our 
art-workmen and the extension of the application 
of art to manufactures, we have worked for many 
years, through many channels, and shall not be 
found wanting in any fresh endeavour with those 
ends in view. The best course he could take 
would be to call together a certain number of 
gentlemen interested in the object, and place 
his views and wishes clearly before them. 
If convinced, they might resolve themselves 
into a committee and proceed to organize a 
Society. 





+ 


NOTES OF A PROFESSIONAL TOUR IN 
THE COLONIES.* 


Tue objects that most strike the European 
on landing in Central America, are the immense 
size of the trees, and the rank and luxuriant 
character of vegetation generally; everything 
appears on a and magnified scale. No- 
where do the trees tower up to a greater altitude 


than in the forests of this country, and they are | being 


covered all the year round with bright green 
foliage ; flowering creepers, with splendid blos- 
soms, entwine themselves among the stems and 
branches even to the very summit, and hang in 
graceful festoons from tree to tree. So large are 
some of the trees, that canoes to hold eighteen 
= twenty men are frequently cut out of the solid 
att. - 

As there appears to be a deficiency of material 
for paper-making in England, Honduras could 
supply largely the raw material for the purpose ; 
the leaves and stems of the plantain and banana 
are convertible into the finest paper, and the 
waste leaves of the sugar-cane plant may be 
applied to a similar profitable use. 

I must not omit to mention two other fibre 
products of Honduras which may be rendered 
available, some of which have already been ex- 
ported: the one is the Agave Sisilana, used by 
the natives for making ropes, and for twine, and 
which is also much used to weave into hammocks ; 
the other is of finer quality, the Pita Brome- 
liacew, which grows in great abundance, and is 
said to be superior to New Zealand flax, and 
capable of being converted into the finest fabrics. 

I was glad when my time arrived for leaving 
Honduras, notwithstanding its many attractions 
and allurements, and notwithstanding the many 
friendships and social connexions I had formed ; 
and that anxiety was hastened by the prevalence 
at that time, and many months previously, of 
that dread and deadly scourge to Europeans, the 
yellow fever. 
~ My friends, one by one, fell victims, and were 
stricken down, and put just under the turf at 
Yarborongh in twenty-four hours or less, after 
life had de ; some of them not acclima- 
tised, others fully so, from a long residence: so 
the fatal epidemic is no respecter of persons ; 
and after the deaths took place, I was so fre- 
quently accosted with “ Old fellow, it’s your turn 
next,” that I was not sorry when the time 
arrived for departure, and the wings of steam 
propelled me once again in the direction of my 
native land. 

I left Belize on the 16th, and arrived on the 

20th at Kingston, Jamaica; had another inspec- 
tion of the city, but did not see that any im- 
provement had been made during my long 
absence, although the place offers plenty of scope 
for architects, engineers, building, improvement, 
and sanitary acts, to render it really and truly 
a desirable place of residence for highly civilized 
man. 
Daring our stay at Kingston we shipped on 
board part of the wreck of the Eagle, that took 
us some years ago from Jamaica to Honduras, 
which had the misfortune to finish its course 
and come to grief on one of the numerous coral 
reefs that abound in those seas. 

On the 25th weighed anchor, and quitted 
Kingston, and arrived at St. Thomas’s about 
six p.m. on the 29th. Our arrival was signalled 
by rockets and guns, and we proceeded through 
the channel into the harbour, to make fast to 
the buoy alongside the Atrato, the identical 
vessel that carried me, three years before, across 
the Atlantic. 

Shortly after leaving St. Thomas’s we passed 
St. Croix, a very productive Danish island to the 
south-west of our course, and a few hours brought 
us within sight of St. Kitt’s (or St. Christo- 
pher’s); its shape is something like that of 
Italy—an outstretched leg—the upper and 
larger part, or the calf, being about five miles 
broad ; the lower, or the foot, about four miles ; 
and the ancle being represented by an isthmus 
not more than half a mile wide 

The chief town is Bassetarre; it is situate 
low, and is therefore hot oud dusty. It has a 
spacious square and a few good houses. Amongst 
the places of worship is the new church erected 
and consecrated in 1859, from the designs of Mr. 
Slater. The former church was destroyed by an 
earthquake (probably in 1843) ; the new church 
is of the Middle Pointed Gothic; broad but not 
lofty, about 120 ft. long by 65 ft. wide. Pro- 
vision, I understand, is made against future 
vibrations and concussions by the introduction 





* See pp. 580, 595, ante, 





of timber ing to support the roof and other 
parts. The wi are filled with j ies, to 
admit air and exclude the sun. roof is 
lightly constructed with a tie beam, and rests 
upon slender pillars. The whole is well designed, 
and executed, and is considered a very success- 
ful specimen of ecclesiastical architecture for 
tropical countries in the present day. A memo- 
rial school, of Early English architecture, is now 

ing erected to commemorate the public services 


Sandy Point, and water has been brought from 
the mountains for the supply of that town. Two 
forts have been constructed for the protection of 
Basseterre, so that there are now three forts; 
which, when supplied with the full complement 
of guns, will completely command the roadstead. 
There has also been erected a chapel at the 
cemetery, and the public roads have been much 
improved in places, by the construction of retain- 
ing walls and other works. 

The island is divided into nine parishes, and 
each has a parish church, generally large and 
well arranged, situate near the sea, which com- 
mand very fine views of the country, and are 
themselves pleasing objects in the landscape. 
There are also several Wesleyan and Mora- 
vian chapels, at picturesque points of the island. 

After leaving St. Kitt’s, a short 
brought us to Nevis, the islands being only 
separated by a small channel, called the Nar- 
rows,—a rocky strait, impeded by shoals. The 
appearance of Nevis from the sea is perhaps one 
of the most striking and beautifal in the West 
Indies. 

Charlestown, the chief town, is situate in a 
wide curving bay, and is a place of some impor- 
tance. “Queen’s House,” the president’s resi- 
dence, is a convenient and pleasant edifice, 
situate a little above the town, on the slope of 
the mountain. The “Queen’s House” is a 
modern structure, erected on the site where the 
gaol formerly stood, and was previously a gaol 
and a barrack. The building is large and com- 
modious. The principal entrance is in the south 
front, leading into a drawing-room of good pro- 
portions, and protected by a gallery on the out- 
side. Adjacent to the drawing-room, and sepa- 
rated by large sliding doors, is the dining-room, 
an apartment of very ample dimensions, con- 
taining the portraits of the Queen, Prince Con- 
sort, and the Prince of Wales. Some of the 
windows are ornamented with stained glass. 
From the dining-room a short passage leads to 
the two principal bed-rooms. A broad gallery 
extends along the whole of the western front of 
the building, to correspond with the south side, 
and it terminates in the north by an octagonal 
tower, which serves as a finish to this part of the 
structure. The lower story contains two good 
bed-rooms ; the rest is appropriated to a suite of 
offices, and communication is afforded between 
the two stories by means of two staircases. The 
grounds in front are laid out as flower-gardens, 
and a lofty flag-staff erected for the “ Royal 
standard,” indicates it to be a residence of the 
representative of royalty. The court-house is 
a handsome building, containing commodious 
offices for the assembly, courts of law, council- 
room, &c. There is a square in front. 

The town church is small, and the churchyard 
around it is planted with evergreens, and sur- 
rounded with a wall. About half a mile to the 
south of the town are situate the mineral baths, 
on @ rising ground near the margin of the sea. 
The establishment is large, and commodiously 

The island is divided into five parishes, 
each of which has a church, generally in excel- 
lent condition and pleasantly situate; that of 
St. John particularly, being placed half-way up 
the mountain, commands an extensive view. The 
roads are tolerably good, though liable in the 
low lands to be injured by floods; and the inte- 
rior of the island is well cultivated, uniformly 
richly verdant and productive. 

Our course from Nevis lay nearly due east, and 
we could faintly descry Antigua slightly south- 
east, in the distance, Montserrat to the south-east, 
and Barbuda, a large island, principally covered 
with forest, belonging to the Codrington family, to 
the north-east, and we entered English Harbour, 
Antigua, about five p.m. This is, without, excep- 
tion, one of the prettiest harbours I have ever 
seen; it has a narrow, crooked, and rocky 
channel for the entrance, and is only of sufficient 
depth of water to admit a first-class frigate, 
drawing, say, 22 ft. of water. 

The harbour is perfectly land-locked, and has 





commanding eminences around it—a perfect 
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amphitheatre of hills, At the rocky “Ridge” 


which frowns over its mouth is a military station, | i 


well and perfectly protected with a battery. 


Around the harbour are the naval arsenals, in 


guitable for the repairs er the fitting out ofa 
fleet, which formerly was in great request, and 
is now the rendezvous fer our men-of-war during 
the hurricane months. On the eminences around 
are the barracks, officers’ quarters, hospital, and 
magazine for a large garrison; but the island 
at present is without any military defence, 
except what the local militia inefficiently afford. 

Besides English Harbour, there is another 
harbour in the same locality called “ Falmouth,” 
which has recently been surveyed by the Govern- 
ment, as it was thought it would make an 
admirable station for the West-Indian packets, 
instead of St. Thomas’s, a Danish island. 

The two harbours could be readily connected 
together by means of a short canal, and a pas- 
gage made through for the purpose of repairs, 
supply of coals, &c.; but the negotiations were 
abruptly broken off, because the Packet Com- 
pany’s officers went over en posse, and reported 


strongly against it, preferring the gaieties and | 


allurements of St. Thomas, to the quiet, retired, 
and sober steadiness of Antigua. 

The entrance to Falmouth Harbonr is slightly 
obstructed with a sand-bank, but that could be 
readily dredged away; and ifa pier was erected 
to jut out a short distance to deep water, the 
steamers could lie alongside, and embark and 
disembark passengers, &c., and the whole fleet 
of the Royal Mail Steam Ship Company conld 
Tie there in safety, even from hurricanes, as the 
mouth of the harbour is only exposed to the 
south. 

At present the company’s officers frequently 
refuse to go into English Harbour; and passen- 
gers go out to the steamers in small boats, some 
4 miles or 5 miles outside the harbour, to sea, at 
great risk and peril, as many serious accidents 
have occurred there. 

The town of English Harbour was formerly 
in a very fiourishing condition when the 
troops were at the Ridge, and the harbour 
was more frequented by men-of-war; but at 
the present time it is in a very depressed state, 
and many of the houses are in a dilapidated 
condition. The officers’ quarters and buildings 
belonging to the Home Government being 
mostly unoccupied, gives the whole place a very 
forlorn and woe-begone appearance. Falmouth, 
adjoining English Harbour, was laid ont origi- 
nally for a large town, during the palmy days of 
slavery, when the island was in a flourishing 
condition, but the plan has never been carried 
out. Houses have been erected here and there, 


few and far between; but many of them are in | 


a bad state, indicating too 
of the place. 
station at this island, which is better situate 


plainly the 


erty | 
The ectablishment of the packe:| THE THAMES AND ITS TRIBUTARIES. 


covered with red and blue ornamental tiles, laid 
alternately, with an ornamental ridge-tile; 


bell gable at the other. The floor is laid with 
ornamental tiles; and the large east window is 
filled with stained glass. It is erected on the 
site of the old chapel, which was destroyed by 
the earthquake of 1843. 

At the half-way house there is another 
‘of ease to St. John’s parish (All Saints’) ; it is 
\of Early English architecture, and built, I be- 
| lieve, from the designs of Mr. Fuller. Thebuilding 

is a low erection, with shingle-covered roof, and 
bell gable. After passing All Saints’, you ascend 
'Dickey-hill, which commands an extensive view 
of nearly the whole island, Parham harbour and 
shipping, to the north-east, St. Philip’s Church 
and Rectory to the east, with all the intervening 
plantations, honses, windmills, &c.; and, passing 
onward, you ascend Otto’s-hill, where you have 
| magnificent panoramic view before you; the 
‘harbour, with its beantiful t blue 
‘covered with shipping, of all sizes, from the 
simple pleasure-boat, to the brig, schooner, and 
barques of large tonnage, with the cathedral of 
St. John’s, a large, elegant erection, of cream- 
coloured limestone, and Government House, 
with the royal standard flying on your right ; the 
_quaint-looking and many-co houses of the 
city, the wharf-side stores of the merchants, with 
their private flags fluttering in the breeze ; with 
Rat Island, a rough-shaped, conical eminence, 
rising, as it were, from the middle of the harbour, ' 
St. James’s Fort in the distance to the west, 
on one side the entrance to the harbour, and 
Goat-hill Battery on the other, and the deep blue 
sea filling up the background. 

And all these beantiful objects, with the bright 
azure canopy of heaven, almost cloudless above 
you, and the vivid rays of a tropical sun to) 
lighten up and tint, embellish this unique land- 
ecape. B. C. E. 











| SoME years ago, ina few memorials of “ Father 


> 
there is also a stoneware cross at one end, and a : 


than St. Thomas’s from many points of view, Thames,” while directing attention to its general 
the return of troops, the more frequent visits of bad condition in the neighbourhood of London, 
our fleet, would restore these places to their and advocating the improvement of metro- 
ancient prosperity ; and I see no reason at least politan drainage, we alluded to some of the 
why the former should noi be carried ort, if our | numeroas towns which, in addition to the capital, 
trade and commerce in connexion with the West | drained into our chief river. At a cost of several 
Indies be at all considered, and the prosperity of millions of money, we shall now have the means 


the colonies, as integral paris of the British 
dominions and valuable acquisitions to the 
British Crown, have their due weight in the 
councils of the Home Government. The distance 
from English Harbour to St. John’s, the capital of 
the island, is about 12 miles, over a tolerably good 
road, across a hill-and-dale country. On your 
right, for some distance, you have the continua- 
tion of the precipitous mountain range on which 
the “ Ridge” stands; and opposite Falmouth is 
the Monk’s Hill Battery, which commands an 
extensive range of sea and land; and it is the 
signal-station for Goat’s Hill, at the mouth of 
the harbour of St. John’s, and the city of St. 
John’s. At Falmouth, in the parish of St. Paul, 
there is a small timber-built church, of Carpen- 
ter’s Gothic, neat, and nicely painted up; and 
the windows are partially filled with blue stained 
glass, which has a very bad effect. 

Antigua, unlike St. Kiti’s and other islands, 
has no central eminence, but is ram: round 
by most magnificent cliffs, which slope inwards 
in gradual declivities. The central partis gene- 
rally flat, relieved here and there by slight 
undulations of the surface. The whole island is 
of a rough oval shape, indented here and there 
with bays, coves, and creeks, some of them 
running into the centre of the plantations like 
canals, some swelling into estuaries, and others 
forming spacious harbours. The principal har- 
bours, besides those I have i are St. 





John’s, Parham, and Willoughby Bay. Beyond 


of intercepting the sewage of a vast district in 
which dwell nearly three millions of people. In| 
consequence of this large outlay, the Thames, | 
except on very rare occasions of excessive rain- 
fall, will be no longer made pestilent by means 
of the metropolitan impurities which have for so 
many years been allowed to pass into the river. 
It is certain, however, that when this great work 
has beenfinished, we shal! still have a flood of un- 
wholesome water from the numerous towns and 
districts ing upon the streams which run 
into the Thames. A reference to the maps pub- 
lished by the Board of Ordnance, and the last 
census report of the Registrar-General, will show 
the extent and the increase of the population in 
these places; and in addition to this it should 
be borne in mind that during the last few years 
there have been extensive drainage works into 
the respective streams carried out in many of 
the country towns, but little has been done in 
the way of ing the sewage to the improve- 
ment of the land; and the consequence is, that 
rivers of poisonous water find their way into the 
Thames. There is no reason why this should be 
the case much longer; for, in almost every case, 
in towns of a moderate extent of population, the 


a dangerous nuisance, might be applied to the 
land in the several neighbourhoods with both 
safety and advantage. 

From various quarters we hear accounts of the 
constantly-increasing impurity of the streams, 





caused in some instances 

in others by the refuse of of various 
kinds of mannufactories. This is an evil which 
is daily i in » 








MONUMENTAL. 


The 75th Regiment.—A monument of polished 

Aberdeen granite, 13 ft. high, im the 
form of an ancient churchyard cross, has just 
been placed in the new cemetery at Stirling. 
It records the names of 9 officers, 13 sergeants, 
9 corporals, 3 drummers, and 216 private sol- 
iers of the 75th regiment, who fell during the 


£ 


the 

The granite work has been carried out by Mr. 
J. Wright, of Aberdeen, from the designs of 
Mr. Edward Richardson, sculptor, London. The 


| site chosen is one of the best in the new cemetery. 


Around the base, flowers are already planted. 
Inauguration of Statue of Sir G. C. Lewis, at 
Hereford.—Lord Palmerston has inaugurated this 
statue, and, in doing so, passed an eloquent eulogy 
deceased. The statue, which was done 


upon 
of the memorial is 14 ft. 

pedestal bear the following i 
front—“ Sir George Cornewall Lewis, a wise and 
‘ound scholar, a kind and. 


from 1859 to 1860; 
On the back—‘“ Born 1806. Died 
1 Baad 
supervision of Mr. Chick, county surveyor. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Basingstoke Corn Exchange.—We omitted 
state in our former notice that the i 
being executed was selected in competition 
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of Basingstoke, Messrs. Wyatt & 
were selected to carry out the work, and 
of twenty guineas was awarded to Mr. 


East Retford Town Hall and Markets.—Eighteen 
designs, set forth on nearly 100 sheets, have 
been received, and have been exhibited. The 
choice can be made from two or three only. 
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HESTON CHURCH, MIDDLESEX. 


We are glad to find that our protest against 
the threatened destruction of Heston Church * 
bearing fruit, and that the committee will, at 

rate, be forced to pause and reflect before 

ing down this interesting old church. The 
Times has opened its columns to defenders of the 
church, and Mr. Scott has come into the field. 
He says,—“ I do not pretend to a knowledge of 
what is intended by the ‘ Restoration Com- 
mittee,’ but I was told by two wholly indepen- 
dent authorities that it was to be rebuilt all but 
the tower. If less devastation is intended I re- 
ine but I, nevertheless, take this opportunity 

entering my solemn protest against anythi 

short of the conservation of all which omg 
preserved, and I give my deliberate opinion that 
(subject to necessary additions) such is the case 
with nearly every part of the structure, though 
from the decay of the stone dressings much ex- 
ternal restoration is needed.” 


is 
an 
P 





THE LIVERPOOL SURVEYORSHIP. 


In reply to the advertisement which appeared 
in the Builder forty-three candidates entered the 
field. After consideration, the corporation se- 
lected five gentlemen, all strangers to Liverpool ; 
viz., Mr. Holden, of London; Mr. Williams, of 
London; Mr. E. RB. Robson, of Durham; Mr. 
Williamson, of Manchester; and Mr. Mackison, 
of Stirling ; and requested their attendance on | 
Thursday, the lst instant. After separate inter- | 
views with each, the finance committee eonek| 
mously recommended Mr. E. R. Robson, of | 





Durham, for election by the corporation. 

As some members of the corporation consi- 
dered it desirable that the department of the | 
Architect should be amalgamated with that of 
the Engineer, a proposition was brought forward | 
to that effect on Wednesday last. It was, how- | 
ever, rejected, and Mr. Robson appointed, by a 
majority of twenty-eight. 








THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND’S 
CHURCHES. 


Axnovut two years ago the Duke of Northum- 
berland decided, with the sanction of the 
bishop of the diocese, on establishing five 
new ecclesiastical districts, to meet the spiritual 
wants of the rapidly -increasing population 
of the parish of Tynemouth. His Grace re- 
ceived the co-operation of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, and contributed a handsome 
sum for the necessary endowments. In three 
successive days in September, 1562, the Bishop 
of Durham laid the foundation-stones of 
three churches, which were necessary for the 
new districts; two of the districts already 
having churches attached to them, — Holy 
Saviour, Tynemouth ; and Trinity Church, North 
Shields. The new churches, with their respec- 
tive parsonages, were to be at Percy Main, 
Whitley, and in North Shields; and the whole 
have now been erected and consecrated. 

St. Peter’s, North Shields.—The church in 
North Shields, which is situate in Borough- 
road, immediately opposite the Sailors’ Home, 
is designated St. Peter’s Church. The edifice, 
which is a plain but substantial stone building, 
in the Early English style, is from a design 
by Mr. A. Salvin, of London, his Grace's 
architect. It stands on the site of some old 
buildings, which were anything but an ornament 
to the street ; and in making the foundations for 
it 30 ft. of the bank had to be cut away, and 
about 5,000 tons of earth removed. The church 
is broader than it is long. It consists of a nave 
with two aisles and chancel, the extreme length 
of the nave and chancel being 68 ft., while the 
breadth over both the aisles is 73 ft. The height 
of the roof, which is open woodwork, varnished, 
is, in the nave, 45 ft.; in the chancel, 38 ft. ; the 
aisles being considerably lower. The nave is 
separated from the aisles by a series of arches,— 
four on each side, inging from polished 


being filled with toned glass. 
The chancel, which is formed at the end of the 








* See p. 618, ante, 





nave by arches springing from a slender column, 
is floored with Minton’s encaustic tiles. In front 
of the chancel there is, at the one side, the 
reading-desk, while the other side is filled with 
a stone pulpit. The altar is behind the chancel, 
from which it is separated by a slight rail; and, 
there being no window at the east end, from its 
being built up against the neighbouring houses, 
the chancel is lighted by two long lancet win- 
dows at the sides. The monotony of the wall 
above the altar, where, in most churches, a win- 
dow is placed, is relieved by seven niches. The 
principal entrance is in the west front, but there 
is also a side door, opening into Clive-street. At 
the south-west corner a tower rises to the height 
of 44 ft., at which height the spire commences, 
and it is carried up an additional 17 ft., the whole 
being surmounted by a gilt finial. The builders 
were Messrs. Smith & Co., of London, the suc- 





cessors of Messrs. Kelk & Lucas, and contractors 
for the International Exhibition. The church | 
will accommodate about 800 persons, the seats 
being open pews, of varnished deal. The church | 
will be lighted for evening service by seventeen | 
brackets, designed by the incumbent, each | 
carrying five lights, which have been supplied | 
by Mr. Twizell; and provision has been made | 
for heating. 

St. Paul’s, Whitley—The original parish of | 
Tynemouth, as said, has been subdivided, in con- | 
sequence of his Grace’s endowment, into five dis- | 
tinct parishes. One of these—that of Cullercoats | 
—comprises the villages of Cullercoats, Whitley, | 
and Monkseaton. The church of St. Paul, for} 
Cullercoats, will accommodate 400 persons. The | 
church stands on the west side of the road, at 
the junction of the three roads leading from 
The building is in the Harly English style, and 
presents externally a simple appearance, devoid | 
of ornamentation. The tower—with surmount- 
ing spire—has been cut short for the present, 
but it is fully determined to proceed with it 
shortly. The tower rises from the south-east 
corner of the nave, and is at present only 18 ft. 


‘high, but the designed height, including the 


spire, is 90 ft. The interior of the church, which 
consists of nave, aisles, and chancel, accords 
with the outside in the simplicity of its appear- 
ance. The nave is 84 ft. long, 45 ft. high, and 
21 ft. wide. The side aisles are of the same 
length as the nave, and 12 ft. wide. The clere- | 
story is supported on the north side by four | 
columns with Gothie arches, and on the south | 
by three—space being left clear at the east end | 
of the south aisle for the entrance to the church. | 
The edifice is lighted by twenty clerestory | 
windows ; three dormer and three small lancet | 
windows in each aisle ; two long lancet windows | 
at the west end of the nave; and at the east | 
end of the chancel there are three lancet win- | 
dows. The centre window in the chancel is to| 


be filled with stained glass, provided at the sole | 


} 


three-quarters of an acre of ground, The 
architect for this, as for the other parson- 
ages, was Mr. John Green, of Newcastle ; and 
the contractor for the mason-work of the parson- 
age at Whitley, Mr. J. Robinson, of Tynemouth ; 
for the joiner’s work, Messrs. Scott & Hutchinson, 
Newcastle; and for re ag td 
Cooper, Newcastle. A drinki ountain 
been by Mr. George Smith, of London, 
the builder of the church. The fountain is being 
built into the ehurchyard wall, on the outside : 
it is small and unassuming. The North Shields 
Water Company have agreed to supply the 
water, 

Expenditure in Improvements.—It is asserted 
poe positively that the Duke of Northum- 

land's share of expenditure in church- 
building, now going on in North Shields, 
will not fall much short of 100,0007. Exclu. 
sive of this large outlay for churches and par- 
sonage-houses, and the immense expenditure 
upon Alnwick Castle, the following sums, it is 
stated, have been expended by the duke on his 
estate since he came into possession in 1847, 
The amounts, under their respective heads, are 
made up to December 31st, 1863 :—For roads, 
bridges, &c., 39,6891. Os. 1d. ; buildings, cottages, 
&c., 308,3361. 12s. 9d.; draining, 176,5821. 4s.— 
total, 524,6077. 16s, 10d. 





CONTINENTAL NEWS. 


Vienna.—The new eagle, which surmounts 
the spire of St. Stephen’s Cathedral, has been 
“ consecrated,” and raised, since our last notice 
from this place. The bird, which represents the 
Austrian two-necked eagle, is what is heraldically 
known as an “eagle displayed,” measuring 9 ft. 
across from tip to tip of wings. It was manu- 
factured of wrought-iron by Messrs. Brix & 
Anders, “artists in iron,” from the designs of 
Mr. Schmidt, the architect to the church, and 
consists of no lees than 2,500 separate pieces, of 
which 600 alone are feathers; which, again, are 
secured to the body and to one another with 
thousands of screws. The sceptre and globe 
have been carefully worked after the originals 
in the Imperial Jewel-house, and are gilt, 600 
ducats having been melted down for the pur- 
pose.——The Imperial Museum of Arms is to 
receive a statue of Field Marshal Radetzky, now 
being executed at Munich by Greimwald, the 
sculptor. Mr. Heinrich Ferstel is building a 
very large Protestant church at Briimn: the 
material used is a peculiar slaty stone found in 
the neighbourhood. 

Berlin.—On the occasion of the inauguration 
of Rauch’s celebrated Monument of Frederick 
the Great, unter den Linden, the late king com- 
missioned Mr. Drake to execute a statue of the 
great sculptor. The figure, in Carrara marble, is 
described as treated freely, the dress being 





expense of the fishermen of Cullercoats, and the | modern, yet devoid of that stiffness to which 
execution of which has been entrusted to Mr.| modern drapery is peculiarly liable. —— His 


Barnett, Newcastle. The principal design of | 


the window represents the Saviour in the act of 
blessing ; and, on a medallion underneath, there 
is a representation of St. Peter in the storm. 
The roof of the nave is supported by eleven | 


roof, is 36 ft. high, 30 ft. long, and 18} ft. wide. 
The altar place is laid with Minton’s tiles, and 
has an oak rail, with iron standards. The 
pulpit, which is on the left-hand side of the 
chancel, and the reading-desk, on the opposite 
side, are of Alnwick stone; and at the west end 
of the nave there is a small font of the same 
material. The vestry is at the north-east corner 
of the edifice. The church is to be heated by 
means of a patent Gill-stove, made by Messrs. 
Stewart & Smith, Sheffield. Around the church 
there is about an acre of ground, walled in, 
which is to be consecrated as a burial ground. 
Mr. Salvin was the architect of the building; 
and Messrs. George Smith & Co., London, were 
. Mr. William Chapman was clerk 
of the works, and Mr. Tomes, foreman of the 
works. The stone required for the building 
was obtained from Messrs. Robson’s quarries 


is a parsonage, built at the sole expense 
of his Grace, in connexion with St. Paul's. 
The parsonage stands close to the church, 
and is a large building, surrounded by about 








Majesty has ordered that a number of guns, 
taken from the Danes im the late war, be cast 
into a monument, to be erected in the Park of 
the “ Invalides.” ——The celebrated “ Flensburg 
Lion” has, by this time, but little remaining of 
its stupendous body: it will be remembered 
that it was the sight of this monument of a 
former victory of the Danes over their invaders 
that caused the wrath of the Prussian soldiers to 
boil over, and the demolition of the harmless 
animal was the consequence. Even the pedestal, 
of Swedish granite, has been meddled with, and 
lies a wreck in the churchyard of Flensburg. 
Munich.—The sum collected by public sub- 
scription for the memorial of the late King 
Maximilian now amounts to 204,000 florins. At 
a committee meeting lately held to discuss the 
manner in which this m should be appre- 
priated, Herr von Lerche: representing the 
ancient city of Bamberg, made the following pro- 
posal, which was carried ;—“ That 100,000 florins 
be employed in the erection of a monument ia 
the capital, and that the remaining 104,000 
florins be used to endow a new art institute, to 
be called the Maximilianum.”—— Professor W idn- 
mann is engaged on a marble statue of the late 
Grand-duchess Matilda of Hesse-Darmstadt. The 
figure is recumbent, and the drapery easy and 
flowing. Widnmann has just finished a very 
life-like statuette of King Maximilian I1.—— 
John Grobner, the sculptor, is busy with the 
statue of the terrible Tilly, which the Emperor 
of Austria has ordered for the arsenal at Vienna. 
The figure is life-size, and in marble-——The 
Hotel de Ville has received a new zinc statue of 
Duke Henry the Lion, the founder of Munich, 
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The duke stands in the full armour “of the 
period,” with helmet and shield. The design is 
that of Knoll, a native artist——Mr. J. O. 
Enters, an artist of this city, has been fortunate 
enough to discover the original set of plans of 
the minster at Ulm, which was commenced in 
1450, but was left unfinished in 1480. The British 
Museum has bought this curiosity, and people 
here are furious that it should have been per- 
mitted to leave the country. 

Hamburg.—The tower of St. Peter’s Church, 
which is ‘the last sad ruin of the great fire of 
1842, is about to disappear, and will give place 
to a new tower and spire, from the designs of 
Mr. Maack, City Inspector of Buildings. The 
sum necessary for this p is estimated at 
250,000 marks banco (about 19,0002.), of which 
one half is already subscribed.——The contracts 
for the erection of the new academy are now 
being received. The mason’s contract alone 
amounts to 15,0001., the facing stone being sup- 
plied. The carcass is to be finished by the 
autumn of 1866.——A bell weighing rather over 
2 cwt., is about to be cast at Bieber’s bell 
foundry, for the Dutch Reformed Church, at 
Pieter Moritzburg (Natal).——The commis- 
sioners of the German Diet have decided upon a 
new telegraphic line from Hamburg to England, 
down the right bank of the Elbe. This decision 
must, however, be again ratified by the town 
council. Julius Lippelt, the sculptor, who was 
the successful competitor for the Schiller memo- 
rial to be erected here, has died at the age of 
thirty-five. The work, which he has left all but 
finished, will be completed by other hands. 

Pesth.——The new Hungarian Academy, which 
is now in course of erection from the designs of 
Mr. Stiiler, architect to the King of Prussia, is 
about to be ornamented with a series of statues 
in terra-cotta. Five of these,—Leibnitz, New- 
ton, Descartes, Galileo, and Raffaelle, are by Berlin 
artists. Some six years ago a church of very 
large dimensions was begun in the Leopold 
suburb, but owing to want of funds the works 
had been gradually suffered to stop. Snf- 
ficient, however, had been done to admit of 
the sacristy being employed as a temporary 
place of worship four years ago. Now a new 
effort has been made to finish the church, and, as 
it seems, with success, for hands are once more 
at work. The building is described as Byzantine 
in style, and Basilican in form, having four 
towers at the angles. 

Amsterdam.—On the 17th ult. the Palace of 
Industry (“ Het Paleis vor Volksvlyt”) was in- 
augurated with much ceremony, and attracted 
crowds of folks from all parts of the country. 
The Palace is after the model of Sir Joseph 
Paxton’s Crystal Palace of 1851, and contrasts 
strangely with the peculiar ugliness of all public 
and private buildings in Amsterdam. Dr. 
Sarphati, a gentleman of much enterprise and 
energy, started the idea as early as 1853; but 
the slowness and dislike to anything new, so 
justly attributed to the Dutch mind, threw all 
kinds of obstacles in his way, and it was not 
until 1858 that the works were really begun. 
But even then things went on but slowly, and 
the Doctor had to see the English repeat their 
first experiment after a lapse of eleven years 
before his palace was even roofed in. Prince 
Frederick, uncle of the king, is the patron of the 
undertaking, which, however, as far as the Exhi- 
bition is concerned, is strictly confined to Dutch 
industry ; and Outshoorn is the architect. Dr. 
Sarphati received the Order of the Lion of the 
Netherlands from the hands of the Prince at the 
opening. In the evening the city was illumi- 
nated, and there were fireworks and gratis open 
air concerts. The King has appointed Herr E. 
Gugel, architect, at Munich, to the Professorship 
of Civil Architecture at the recently organized 
Ecole Polytechnique at Delft. This school is 
on the German model, and resembles the Poly- 
technic Schools of Hanover, Leipzig, Carlsruhe, 
and Munich, some of which have from 700 to 800 
students, who are educated in architecture, civil 
engineering, mining, chemistry, and machine 
engineering, and pass thence to the Government 
examinations for civil appointments, 

















THE WILLIAM I. MUSEUM, AMSTERDAM. 


In 1863, Amsterdam determined on the erec- 
tion of a monumental museum of works of art, 
to be consecrated to the memory of the first 
king of the Netherlands, and invited the archi- 
tects of Europe to submit designs for the struc- 
ture in competition. The programme required 
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that the architectural style adopted should de- | 
clare the monumental character of the building, | 
and especially its purpose,—namely, to preserve 
the qevteenmaten of the Dutch school, particularly 
those of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
A number of designs were submitted to the jury, 
and from these in the first instance was selected 
a classical design by Mr. Lange, of Munich ; but 
that being found impracticable, a Gothic design, 
by M. Cuypers, of Ruremonde, sent in under the 
motto “ Toute forme qui n'est pas indiquée par la 
structure doit étre repoussée,” was selected. This 
design we illustrate in our present number. 





j 
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The building forms a parallelogram 111 métres 
one way and 80 métres the other. A monu- 
mental vestibule, A, occupies the centre of the 
building, and on each side of it extends a paral- 
lelogram, B B, 40 matres long and 15 métres 
wide. The wings, CC, are divided into apart- 
ments, including one for archeological meetings. 
The monumental vestibule will contain a statue 
of King William : behind this is the grand stair- 
case. The area of the vestibule is 600 square 
metres: the total height from the pavement to 
the glazed ceiling, 384 métres. The apartment 
to the left of the vestibule, on the ground floor, 
is intended for engravings, and has a screen in 
the centre, in the direction of its length, to in- 
Sepuad "ale -aipenpriaaad: *& -saull paperen 

ond are appropriated to P 
et and objects of archwological interest, 
each room being made to correspond in style 
with the date of the objects it is to contain. 

To satisfy the requirement in the programme 
of a hall for large- ings, a hemicycle is pro- 


meetings 
| vided, D, 19} métres in diameter. The open 


court on each side of this, E, is to be appro- 
priated to architectural relics and sculpture. 

On the first-floor, right and left of the centre, 
is a spacious gallery, 164 métres in height, for 
pictures of large dimensions, and in the wings 
are various other galleries and cabinets, two of 
which will receive statues and busts of great 
benefactors, and pictures commemorating events 
or souvenirs connected with them. The large 
galleries will be lighted by the dormer-windows 
seen in the view, the architect preferring these, 
for several reasons, to skylights. 

The arrangement of the plan is such as to 
enable visitors to go through and out of the 
museum without returning on their footsteps. 

By the external arrangement of the facade the 
architect has sought to express the purpose of 
the building, and to force on all looking at it the 
inguiry,—“ What are the large pictures they 
have, then, behind those gigantic walls ?”’ 

Statues over the entrance-doors and against 
the buttresses midway, seen in the view, will 
represent the great men of the Netherlands, and 
heroes of the fine arts. 

The walls will present variety of colour, pro- 
duced by stone and bricks of different tints, 
wood and metal work; and the roofs will be 
covered with vari-coloured tiles, “so as to form 
an exterior in harmony with the chefs-d’euvre 
of painting within.” The walls will be mainly 
of brick. 

The other facades will be similar in character, 
and present other statues. The walls of the 
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vestibule interiorly will afford space for paintings 
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commemorative of events nationally interesting, 
such as the Coronation of King William I.; the 
Formation of the Lake of Haarlem, finished in 
the reign of William III.; the Inundation that 
occurred in the year 1861 ; and similar subjects ; 
and the various galleries and cabinets will be 
i aa decorated with colour and friezcs 
in relief. 








ST. MARY’S CHURCH, HORSHAM. 


As our readers already know, the inhabitants 
of Horsham are about ing their interesting 
parish church. They and their friends have 
subscribed 5,7001., and they want 1,0001. more, 
for which they look to the public. The vicar 
sends the following brief account of the 
church :— 

This building (156 ft. long) consists of 
tower, with lofty spire, nave, chancel, and aisles. 
The tower is of Norman foundation, and belonged 
to an earlier church, which was replaced, about 
1247, by the present spacious edifice, through 
the munificence (as is supposed) of the nuns of 
Rusper convent, who were then in possession of 
the rectorial tithes. The chancel and the nave 
— the former is more elaborate in iis 

) are remarkable, as being of the same 
width and height, with side aisles extending in 
uniform and unbroken lines from end to end. 
The clerestory (one of unusual height, furnished 
with nine lancet windows on either side) stands 
on a noble arcade of eight bays, the whole 
crowned by a ious arched oak ceiling, inter- 
sected with ribs and bosses, the latter elaborately 
carved with heraldic and other devices. The 
west tower opens into the nave with a spacious 
arch, hitherto entirely concealed from view by a 
hideous gallery. The effect of the restored 
church, as entered by this approach, will be sin- 
gularly imposing. The aisle windows (original! 
lancet, and corresponding with the clerestory 
have been in instance replaced, as have also 
the east wi others of more recent date. 
Adjacent to the north aisle was erected, in 1307, 
an unusually beautiful es aineene of a chantry 
chapel, a portion of which was adapted so as to 
form the principal entrance to the church. This, 
together with an elegant building of a similar 
description on the south side, called the ‘ Bro- 
therhood,’ and founded by Henry VI., it is now 
proposed to restore and render available ‘ur 
seat-room in the church. On the whole a more 
interesting specimen of the Early English style 
it would be difficult to find , put, anhappily, in 
addition to the usual evils brought about by 
decay, neglect, and ill-advised attempts at re- 
pair, the entire nave has considerably receded 
from the upright,—in the worst part nearly 
2 ft.,—and the expedients resorted to for sup- 
port are unsightly and inconvenient in the ex- 
treme. This part of the church, therefore (being, 
in fact, the larger half), it is proposed now to 
rebuild, whence alone may be gathered the 
arduous character of the work in hand. This is, 
undoubtedly, one of the most spirited local at- 
tempts at the effectual restoration of such vener- 
able monuments of the taste, the picty, and the 
munificence of a former age. 
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was moved at the rate of 6 miles an 
the greatest ease. From Sitting- 
Canterbury, a distance of 16 miles, 


rs 
H 


occupied two hours and a half. In this part of 
the journey was the steep gradient at Boughton 
Hill, about 1 ft. in 12. From Canterbury to 
Margate was also well done, notwithstanding 
that at the last-named place there was a diffi- 
cult; extreme drought, in obtaining 
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of water. This experiment 
steam power can be applied 
the ordinary country roads. 
in connexion with this, to 
estimate of the cost of fuel, attendance, 
&ec., 0 that we might be able to compare the 
cost with that of horse-labour for a similar 
journey. 
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TENT LIFE IN THE METROPOLITAN 
SUBURBS. 


Ay ancient woman, whose age was upwards 
of ninety years, and who was commonly said 
to be the gipsy queen of the district, has recently 
died in her tent, which was pitched in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Victoria Park. In the course of 
the evidence which was given before Mr. Hum- 

, the coroner, it appeared that the aged 
dame had walked from Wandsworth on the pre- 
vious day, and was in her usual health ; but she 
was taken ill in the night, and by the time 
medical aid could be obtained the poor old 
woman was dead. A woman, one of the tribe, 


and who seemed to have more than a usual | So is it, also, in architecture; what is consti- 


share of intelligence, said that she considered 
living in tents healthful, although they were 
sometimes at night overcrowded by families. In 
this instance it was not so; and in consequence 
of the gipsy’s illness a fire had been lighted 
outside, which kept the air at a comfortable 
temperature. This death, at a very advanced 
age, was evidently the result of natural causes. 
In answer to a question, one of the witnesses 


said that the deceased was no queen of the | 


gipsies, for the same Royal Lady who reigned 
over English people was in the same way acknow- 
ledged by their race. One of the dead woman's 
companions expressed a firm belief that if she 
had been removed to the workhouse her death 
would have taken place long ago; and the 
coroner remarked that those tent-dwellings must 
be infinitely superior to the houses of the poor 
in Bethnal-green and elsewhere. Of this we 
feel convinced, particularly when the tents are 
pitched in the favourable situations which long 

i has taught the tenants to select. 
But the and romance which have been 
attached to the gipsies is fast passing away. The 
exertions of the regularly-established county 
constabulary, game-keepers, and others, are driv- 
ing them into the debatable lands which surround 
towns, where it would be no easy matter to get 
a hare or two,a plump partridge, a fat capon, 
or any such toothful matters for the pot; and 
they complain of poverty and want of the ordi- 


kind. 

- iitiehedinel tatenbtdiing peakcogal 
as it was formerly, and both men and women 
are forced to turn their attention to various 
kinds of settled employment, in the same way 
as ordinary people. At the Potteries there is a 
colony of gipsies, which seems to have become 
7 fixed. Here the men, boys, and 
women work at basket-making and other trades. 
Several of the men are employed in the horse- 
fair, and some have followed the occupation of 
horse-dealing with considerable success and 
profit. In other ways there are indications of 
the gipsies falling into conditions of civilization. 

But, as regards the health of tent-dwellings, 
the matter would be a subject well worthy of 
more attention than has yet been bestowed upon 


| that it confers an air of nobleness that cannot 
|possibly be counterfeited: it admits of no 


it. By means of the we 
might get at the rate of infant and other morta- 
lity in proportion to the in some of 


those situations. The health of the men under 
tents at Aldershott is reported to have been 
good; and we have heard few complaints, 

as to theearwigs, at Wimbledon; but this 
was in the summer time. 
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AN ARCHITECTURAL CONUNDRUM. 


EncovraGEp by the example of the late excellent 
Archbishop Whately, whodid not consider it either 





dulge in puns and conundrums in his hours of 
relaxation, I put here, in conundrum form, a 
question that ought not to be without instrac- 
tion :—What is that which, though it does notshow 
itself in an elevation—not at all in a mere outline 
one—contributes, though not loudly, so largely 
to general architectural character? By “not 
loudly ” is to be understood that, notwithstanding 
its value, so far from any noise being made about 
it, no notice is taken of it by those who ought to 
call attention to it. Because it does not enter into 
the category of ornament, it is accounted a mere 
nothing; and yet, in one respect, it is almost 
everything; for, besides that it breaks up fiat- 
ness and what may be called superficiality, it 
stamps a building with the impress of strength 
and durability, inasmuch as it gives evidence of 
thickness of wall. 

This last observation will, perhaps, at once 
unriddle the matter by giving the reader to un- 
derstand that what I am speaking of can be no 
other than depth of reveal, by deeply recessing 
the plane of the glazing of windows. Though 
Garbett, in his excellent little treatise, lays so 
much stress upon depth, it is the very quality 
which is least of all noticed even when its in- 
'fluence is felt. One rec dation of it is, 








mockery ; for, where it exists not, its appearance 
cannot be simulated. No donbt, dress and cos- 
metics can do much for a dowdy woman; but, 
after doing their best, they leave her a dowdy 
still,—it being not in their power to impart even 
to beauty’s self the fascination of manner :— 

* La grace plus belle que la beauté,” 


tutionally dowdy cannot by mere surface orna- 
mentation be rendered dignified. 
As is the case with many other things, the 





worth of window-reveal may be best appreciated 
| by its absence; as when the sashes, or whatever 
|the glazing might be, used toe be im the same 
|plane as the face of the wall, of which now! 
| happily by-gone mode the houses in Bedford-row 
| afford examples. 
| Besides depth, there is another most excellent | 
| quality in noble design, which, if it exists not in| 
reality, cannot possibly be counterfeited, namely, | 
largeness—a very different thing, by-the-by, from | 
| mere bigness, which latter may be produced by | 
merely piling up “ heaps of littleness.” 
Besides depth, there is another thing which, | 
although something wholly unconnected with de- | 
coration, except that it affords space for it, which | 
imparts to a facade the more enviable than every- | 
day quality of muscularity, and is consequently | 
what, where it exists not, cannot be feigned or | 
counterfeited. It is, in fact, just the reverse of | 
the ordinary “skin and bone” style of house 
construction. Breadth of pier and depth of 
reveal together insure a certain air of noble- 
ness which, however simple it may be, contrasts 
so forcibly with the character of our general 
street architecture, whether it be of the nude or 
bedizened out, as to be positively striking. I 
need not be here told, as I was once by an 
ignorant prig,—who, though calling himself a 
critic, let it be seen that he was a mere penny- 
a-liner,—that what I spoke of with recommen- 
dation could not ‘possibly be generally adopted. 
Of course, it could not : neither did I think that 
any one would be donkey enough to suppose, or 
else malicious enough to pretend tc misunder- 
stand me, and represent me as supposing that 
what I spoke of could by any possibility be for 
the many. Excellent well it is that consideration 
should be given to the requirements aad comforts 
not only of the many, but, as far as practicable, 
to those of the million also. At the same time, 
let us allow those who can afford them to indulge 
without reproach in the luxuries of architecture, 
with this sole proviso, that they do so under the 
guidance of cultivated taste and due wsthetic 
study. Ant-Lover, 














at all infra dig. or unbecoming his cloth to in-|i 


DENMARK. 


In July, 1868, I happened to be at 
and had an of seeing the Museum 
for Northern i referred to by your 
t “ A Dane in Australia.” It is said 
to be, and those who have seen it must admit that 


yed in the designs of 
most, especially the inavian trinkets. In 
the midst of those groups of intelligent indi- 
viduals above referred to (and yon will find all 
the Danes, even of the lower classes, intelli- 
gent) was to be seen a silvery-headed venerable 
old gentleman with sparkling eyes, his face 
beaming with pleasurable excitement, his whole 
soul evidently in the matter as he 
explained to each, as he saw them interested, 
the whole history of the various articles under 
contemplation. 


In one of the inner rooms I was examining a 


very curiously-carved reredos, when the old 
came up to me, and spoke in Danish. 
I at once asked him a question in English, and 
when he saw I was interested in the museum, he 
took me off to the entrance, and then led me 
through the various rooms, explaining in beau- 
tifal English the various historical interest 
attached to the principal things in the museum, 
taking most rare things out of the cases for 
closer inspection, and this he did for others as 
we passed along. He was so pleased to show 
me the Dagmar cross, and make me take it into 
my hand, and tell me that was the cross of which 
a copy was given by the king (then living) to 
our Princess of Wales. This most amiable and 
kind-hearted man was Professor Thomson, who 
is well known to most antiquaries in Europe, 
to whose care this most valuable collection is 
intrusted, and to whose exertions, I am told, it 
owes its present extensive collection. I would 
advise any of your readers, if ever they find 
themselves in this museum, to look out for 
Professor Thomson: he is always there, and he 
will show them everything. 
But, sir, I cannot say much for the architec- 
ture of Copenhagen. Ido not think there isa 
corner of the city and its suburbs that I have 


|not hunted up, and the only building that 


attracted my attention was the “ Rosenborg 
Slot,” or palace, in the “ Rosenborg Haue.” It is 
a red brick building, with stone dressings, of the 
style of James, picturesque in outline, the rest 
of Copenhagen being of modern date, since the 
bombardment by Nelson, and several times nearly 
burnt down by large fires. This Rosenborg Slot 
contains also a very valuable museum of northern 
antiquities,—some beautifully-carved furniture, 
better than I have ever before seen in any other 
place. There is also the Thorwaldsen Museum, 
close to the Christiansborg Slot, an Egyptian 
sort of buildings, with large frescoes on the 
exterior, representing the mode of bringing the 
stone from the quarry to Thorwaldsen’s studio ; 
also his landing and reception in Copenhagen ; 
but on entering the building, one is astonished 
to see how it was possivle for one man, even in 
a long lifetime, to execute such a collection of 
first-class works : there is also room in the build- 
ing devoted to his private pictures and furniture. 
There is a small collection of pictures by native 
artists, in the upper rooms of the palace, of a 
first-class character; and yet it is strange, that 
notwithstanding the first-class art displayed in 
these pictures, with the provision of such a school 
of sculpture, and with such artistic qualities 
displayed in the furniture and metal-work in the 
two antiquarian museums, the arts in Copen- 
hagen at present are in a deplorable state. The 
architecture is ugly and commonplace in the 
extreme ; and you will see no pictures in the 
houses of the upper classes equal to those to be 
seen in the third-class auction-rooms of London. 
Its sculpture, displayed in pediments, &c., about 
the city, is monstrous; and the furniture, even 
in the best of the houses, is of a rude and 
commonplace description; and yet the people 
are well educated, and not poor. At the time 
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of my visit the king’s summer residence at 
Elsinore, which was burnt down some time ago, 
was being rebuilt in the style of the old building, 
under the superintendence of Professor Meldahl, 
the Government architect, and I was pleased to 
find that the amiable president of the Institute 
of British Architects was known and respected 
as far north as Copenhagen; for, at an interview 
I had with Professor Meldahl, he asked after 
Professor Donaldson in a very kind and flatter- 
ing manner. 

Shortly before I left Copenhagen I had an 
opportunity of visiting one of the forts then 
building, about one mile in front of the Naval 
Arsenal. It was a row of casemates pierced to- 
wards the sea for ten guns, with a platform over 
the whole, rising out of the sea, about 20 ft. It 
was constructed entirely of concrete, composed 
of broken Swedish granite in small pieces, and 
cement made in the neighbourhood, and was one 
solid mass, without joint of any kind, and it was 
easier to break a solid lump of the granite than 
a piece of equal size of the concrete. The officer 
who took me over the forts stated that that mode 
of building the fort was decided upon after vari- 
ous experiments. There are many things of 
great interest to be seen in Copenhagen, both in 
its naval and military arsenals, the Palace of 
Charlottenburg, l’Eglise de Notre Sauveur, &c. ; 
but I have occupied too much of your space 
already, and I must conclude by saying that I 
have never met with a more genuine, honest, 
hospitable, and intelligent people, even among 


- the lower classes, than I have in Denmark. Those 


who have been accustomed to the fleecing, &c., 
of Continental towns, will be amazed at the 
change directly they get into Denmark. If any 
of your readers should go to Denmark through 
Hanover, it would be well to stay a half-day 
there, to see some good brickwork ; also, not to 
forget to look at Mr. G. G. Scott’s church at 
Hamburg. It is one of the best specimens of 
ecclesiastical work on the route, and one of Mr. 
Scott’s best. J. P. JONES. 








FROM SCOTLAND. 


Largo Law.—The tumulus on Norries Law, 
on the estate of Largo, has been an object of 
especial interest to archeologists since the dis- 
covery of some curious silver relics there more 
than forty years ago. Mrs. Dundas Durham has 
caused excavations to be made by her workmen, 
under the eye of Mr. Howie, of Largo, who has 
been employed in similar researches at St. 
Andrews and elsewhere. From the excavations 
it appeared that a circular foundation of stones 
had been placed at the outside, with appearances 
of a lesser one within, A cairn seemed to have 
been raised on the latter, many of the stones of 
which bore marks of fire. A small triangular 
cist, containing incinerated human bones, was 
found in the foundations of the external wall, 
and at a spot outside of this an urn appeared, 
surrounded by bits of calcined wood. The whole 
structure seemed to have been surrounded by a 
ditch and earthen rampart. The silver relics 
were discovered in a sandhill on the west side of 
Norries Law. They are in every way of great 
interest and importance, as on some of them the 
mysterious symbols peculiar to the sculptured 
stones of Scotland (such as what has erroneously 
been called the broken sceptre, which has been 
shown, in the Builder, to be a modification of the 
universal Nj symbol) are engraved, thus afford- 
ing a connecting link between two different 
classes of early Scottish remains. Mrs. Durham, 
according to the Scotsman, has presented them 
to the National Museum of Antiquities. 

Kelso.—It has now been determined to com- 
mence forthwith the building operations for the 
north church, on the site some time ago secured 
by the congregation, a little below the “ Beech 
Tent.” The various contracts for the work 
were let some time ago. The architect is Mr. 
Pilkington. 

Dundee.—The continuance of good weather 
is being made the most of at the harbour, and 
the operations, which have progressed during the 
summer, are now fast nearing completion. The 
founding of the whole walls of the dock has 
been completed, and there are now only two 
portions, the southern ends of the east and west 
walls, which are not ready for the coping. The 


west wall, to the north of the lock of Victoria 


Dock, is being formed into a round head,—a 
proceeding rendered necessary by the rebuilding 
of this wall some 15 or 16 ft. back from the old 
foundation. At the south end of the east wall 


the workmen are dovetailing it with the end of 


the south wall, so that, of the building, only the 
lock will then remain to be done. The lock will 
be finished for coping within less than six weeks 
from this date, and the excavation of the dock 
will then be proceeded with. The east wall of 
the lock is now rebuilt up to some 16 ft. above 
the foundations, with the scouring tunnels 
formed ; and the contractor does not seem to 
have discovered any of those quicksands which 
some time ago gave rise to much anxiety. 


management on the Townhead water scheme 
have been so responded to that, after having 
secured a plentiful supply of water at Town- 
head, they were able to hand over the wells to 
the charge of the town council; and, having a 
balance over, it was agreed that it should be 
devoted towards erecting an ornamental drink- 
ing fountain. It was resolved that the fountain 
should be erected at the Tower Nook,—a site 
which would be of great benefit to the inhabi- 
tants. A public meeting to further this object 
has been held, and a polished granite, or partly 
granite and cast-iron fountain, varying in price 
from 1201. to 165/., appears to be under consi- 
deration. It was resolved to get bills printed 
and circulated, calling the attention of the in- 
habitants to the movement; and also that sub- 
scription-lists, headed by a short appeal, be got 
and circulated by a sub-committee, which was 
accordingly appointed. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 
Winchester.—The collections made by the sub- 
committee in aid of the restoration of the City 
Cross, have brought the amount up to and above 
5001. ; and it is expected that 6001., the sum re- 
quired, will soon be forthcoming. As regards 
the three vacant niches in the principal group of 
statues, a suggestion has been made by a local 
antiquary that the following Winchester worthies 
should be represented there in stone, viz., Alfred 
the Great, who was buried in the Newan Minstre, 
and whose remains during the episcopate of 
Giffard, A.D. 1110, were removed to St. Grim- 
bald’s, in Hyde Abbey, where some years ago 
they were discovered by some workmen and 
scattered to the winds; Florence de Luim, first 
Mayor of Winchester, in the reign of Henry II. ; 
and William of Wykeham, the illustrious Bishop 
and Chancellor of Edward III. 

Cardif.—The directors of the Cardiff Hotel 
Company (Limited) have given the contract for 
the erection of the new hotel to Mr. D. Jones, at 
the sum of 11,7501. The building is to be com- 
pleted and ready for occupation by the 30th of 
September, 1865. Mr. Jones has already com- 
pleted the excavations for the cellars and base- 
ment kitchens of the hotel, on a separate con- 
tract. The two or three thousand loads of dirt 
which have been taken out have been employed 
in helping to fill up to the proper grade the new 
road from Temperance town to the Castle Lodge, 
on the Canton-road, which runs past the back 
entrance of the new hotel. The directors have 
resolved on some changes in the internal arrange- 
ments, which will add to the sleeping accommo- 
dation, so that the hotel will have between fifty 
and sixty bed-rooms. 

Erdington (Birmingham).—Some five years 
ago a wealthy Birmingham manufacturer con- 
ceived the idea of making some provision for 
orphans, and erected an institution capable of 
accommodating fifty children, and engaged 
proper teachers and managers to superintend 
their education and industrial training. Sosuc- 
cessful has been the operation of the present 
institution that its founder and supporter— 
Mr. Josiah Mason, of Lancaster-street, has now 
in course of erection, a much larger building, 
capable of accommodating between 300 and 400 
children. It is rapidly approaching completion. 
It is built of red brick, with stone dressings, and 
the clock-tower at the entrance, and the spire at 
the south end, give the building a distinctive 
appearance. It is being executed under the im- 
mediate supervision of the founder, from the de- 
signs of Mr. Botham. Though a great amount 
of work remains to be done, it is expected that 
it will be ready for occupation during the en- 
suing year. All the fire-places are fitted with 
descending flues, and the smoke is carried to one 
tall double-cased shaft erected to the east of the 
institution. The lavatories, dining-hall, and 
kitchen are in close proximity. The ground 
floor of the south wing is open to the play-ground, 
and is intended to be boarded and appropriated 
for the children when the weather will not per- 








Arbroath.—The efforts of the committee of | beck 


mit of their playing in the open air. It is also 


intended to erect a gymnasium. The probable 
estimated expenditure of the new institution— 
which is intended for the accommodation of boys 
as well as girls—will be about 3,0001. per annum, 
with which sum we believe it will be endowed 
by its founder. This endowment will, of course, 
necessitate the expenditure of a large fortune. 
Holbeck.—A new workhouse for the 

of Holbeck has been opened. The site of the 
building is a plot of land situate between Hol- 
Moor and the Beeston-road; the main 


first floor, and extends through the whole length 
of the building. The master's office and sitting. 
room, matron’s store-room and cutting-out 
occupy the centre on the ground floor, the day- 
rooms for females being to the left, and 
those for males to the right. The classes of aged 
and infirm persons, able-bodied persons, and 
children, are kept distinct from each other, 
having separate day-rooms and dormitories. The 
respective day-rooms have direct stair-case com- 
munication with the dormitories on the first floor, 
and have also attached to them baths and 
lavatories for the use of the various classes of 
inmates. The outbuildings, including the kitchen 
department and infirmaries, are arranged to the 
back of the main building. The dining-hall, 
which is also used as a chapel, has an open 
timber roof. At the east end is an oriel window, 
which is to be filled with stained glass by Mr. 
Barnett, of Newcastle. It will contain the 

of “Charity,” and set forth the names of the 
guardians, who will defray the cost of it out of 
their private purses. At the main entrance will 
be a block of detached offices, including board- 
room, clerk’s and superintendent registrar’s 
offices, porter’s lodge, waiting-room, receiving- 
room, vagrant ward, baths, &c., but this portion 
of the work is not yet finished. The style of 
architecture adopted is the Elizabethan, the 
main building being relieved with a tower and 
slated turret. The total cost of the workhouse 
will be about 6,0001. Mr. Wm. Hill, of Leeds, 
was the architect. Messrs. B. Woolley & Son 
were the bricklayers and masons; Messrs. T. 
Hall & Co. the carpenters and joiners; Messrs. 
E. Garlick & Son the plasterers; Mr. 

Wilson the plumber and glazier; Mr. F. Sutcliffe 
the painter; and Messrs. Atkinson the slaters. 








THORESBY PARK, OLLERTON, NOTTS. 


TzorEspy Park, the seat of Earl Manvers, 
owing to its low situation, and other objectionable 
features, is to be built on a more elevated posi- 
tion. The House will be of very large dimen- 
sions, and ornamented in the Elizabethan style, 
from the designs of Mr. A. Salvin. The founda- 
tions have just been put in for the principal 
portion of the building, and last week the Earl 
himself laid the first stone. Mr. Geo. Smith 
is the builder. The stone to be used in the 
erection will be Steetley for the dressings and 
other ornamental parts, filled in with Mansfield 
Woodhouse ashlar left natural faced. The build- 
ing may take six or seven years to complete. 

The Earl gave the whole of the workmen em- 
ployed (upwards of 100) a half-holiday and 
dinner, which was presided over by Mr. Oldreive, 
clerk of the works ; Mr. Batten, the general fore- 
man, in the vice-chair. Mr. G. Wiltshire, sen., 
is acting as foreman of masons. 








BRADFORD NEW EXCHANGE. 


A mertine of the directors of the Bradford 
New Exchange Company was held on Saturday, 
the 3rd of September, when the plans of Messrs. 
Lockwood & Mawson for the proposed new build- 
ing (recently illustrated in our pages) were 
formally approved, and the following tenders for 
the work were 

Mason and Joiner’s Work. &. 
Beanland 


Messrs. Beanland  ............ccsssceesserees 9,687 
Plamber and Glacier's Work, 
Pg IOS snnpsierarnvcerserenivieriene 1,820 
Piasterer’s Work, 

BEES Bh, BRNO seiscpcscccsatieessmimanesnion tQhte 
Tronfounder’s Work, 
aN OI aici ink asiickctieccciscddeatistions 2,073 
Slater's Work 
Messrs, Smithies ..............css008 eemennaen 437 

Painter's Work, 
Messrs, Briggs & Mensforth .,.......... . 269 


An additional sum of 1,3261. for making the 
building fire-proof has been included, making a 
total outlay of 26,7821. 
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WATER SUPPLY. 


Grantham.—The Waterworks Company have 
determined to borrow 1,0001., with the object of 
enlarging the works at Stroxton, where they 
obtain the water, for the purpose of increasing 
the supply to the town. 

Stalybridge.— At a special meeting of the 
Stalybridge town council, it has been determined 
to apply to the Poor-Law Board for an order, 
under the authority of the Public Works Act, 
for a loan of 65,000I., to be made to the corpo- 
ration, for carrying out the Aston and Staly- 
bridge Waterworks Act of 1864. 

Hartlepool.—At the annual meeting of the 
Gas and Water Company, the plans and specifi- 
cations for the erection of the new reservoirs at 
Hart, for the supply of the two towns with soft 
water, by Messrs. Martin & Fenwick, of Leeds, 
were laid on the table, and they showed that the 
two reservoirs would cover an extent of sixteen 
acres, and would be capable of holding 20,000,000 
gallons of water. The contract for the erection 
of the embankments, &c., will be let on the 17th 
inst. A dividend of 6} per cent. was declared, 
free of income-tax. 

Crewe.—The works in connexion with the sup- 
ply of water to the town and the works belong- 
ing to the London and North-Western Railway 
Company, at Crewe, have been formally opened. 
The supply has been obtained from a well sunk 
near the Whitmore Station on the company’s 
line, where a plentiful yield of good water has 
been met with. The well is 70 ft. deep below 
the rail level, and 18 feet bore hole, being carried 
to a further depth of 150 ft. The works consist 
of pumping-engine and boiler-house at Whit- 
more, and storeage reservoir at Madeley, the 
water being conveyed from the well to the reser- 
voir, and on to Crewe, through cast-iron pipes 
laid along the line, forming altogether a main 
about 11} miles long, which is capable of passing 
— of one million gallons of water per 

1em, 

Sheffield.—An extraordinary meeting of the 

i of the waterworks has been held, for 
“the determination of the remuneration of the 
directors of the said company.” The actual 
purpose was to agree upon the allowance 
of 1,0001. a year to Mr. Waterfall, the newly- 
appointed chairman, who would in return be 
expected to discharge all the duties of ma- 
naging director. Mr. A. Smith, the law clerk, 
explained that the meeting was only intended 
to get over a legal difficulty, one of the clauses 
of their Act providing that no director should 
hold any “office of profit” under the com- 
pany. The chairman stated that the claims 
against the company would be 4,000 or 5,000 
in number, and the amount of damage pro- 
bably from 300,0001. to 350,0001. He also stated 
that it was intended that the affairs of the 
company should in future be managed much 
more energetically than hitherto, and that they 
should be put in a more practical and business- 
like shape. The proposition was adopted. 

Brighton.—The local guardians now find that 
the costly well sunk for the supply of the Indus- 
trial Schools, so far from affording a supply to 
their projected new workhouse on the Race- 
hill, as expected, will not suffice for the fature 
requirements of the Industrial School itself, nor 
will it enable them to fulfil their agreement with 
others to supply water from this well. It is even 
thought the well must be shut up, as the water 
can be more cheaply supplied by the local com- 
pany than by their well engine. In testing the 
well and its capabilities lately, the steam-pump 
was set to work to draw off the water; and in 
one hour and thirty-three minutes, the engine 
drew air instead of water. All the water to the 
extent of the supply-pipe had been exhausted. At 
the depth of about 400 ft., a horizontal cham- 
ber was excavated, as our readers may recollect, 
and the second well was then sunk. The supply- 
pipe runs diagonally from near the bottom of 
the first well into the second well to a depth of 
something like 10 ft. All the water to this 
depth was drawn out; and the quantity, as 
measured in the reservoir, was 1,700 gallons. In 
plumbing the first well the depth to the water 
was found to be 416 ft.; to the bottom of 
the shaft 18 in. more, making 417 ft. 6 in. 
From the top of the second well the depth was 
691 ft. According to the diagram in the 
office, the depth of the first well was 437 ft. 


. ‘9 in,; of the second 864 ft.; so that, either 
‘ from the a¢tual upheaving of the bottoms of the 


shafts, or from the falling of d¢ébris from the 
sides of the wells, there had been a diminution 
of depth to the extent of 173 ft.; or there was 


a reported depth never reached by the well- 
sinkers. The water, when first drawn from the 
well, was full of earthy matter, to such an enor- 
mous extent, that the subsidence of water in a 
glass was one-fourth of the whole contents, or 
one-fourth of earthy matter to three of water. 
Mr. Bonner, plumber, reported that, from watch- 
ing the progress of the pumping, he found that 
the supply was derived principally from land 
springs in the upper well, and that only a small 
part came from the lower well. His opinion was 
that the supply from the well was not sufficient 
unless lowered 200 ft., which would entail a heavy 
outlay, and that even then it would be question- 
able whether the result would compensate for 
the cost, amounting perhaps to 1,000l. A 
descent was made three hours and a-half after 
the pumping had exhausted all the water at the 
depth of the end of the supply-pipe. In that 
period the water had risen to the extent of 3 ft. 
only, equivalent to 250 gallons. Strong opinions 
were expressed that the water in the well comes 
from the chalk, and not from the Wealden for- 
mation on which the chalk rests, and which is 
pierced at the lower part of the second well. 
Mr. Wright, being asked his opinion, said the 
geological dip of the strata in this neigh- 
bourhood was towards the south, and water 
was obtained towards the sea level; but in 
digging the well in question the important 
fact was overlooked that the Bevendean Valley 
intercepted the flow of water and carried it down 
to the Water-works in the Lewes-road. The 
water they had been getting was from the chalk, 
alittle below the sea level. A mistake was made 
in comparing this well with the artesian at 
Paris, as there was a difference of 500 ft. in 
favour of the well at the Bois de Boulogne. 

The Chairman asked what he would suggest 
should be done ? 

Mr. Wright said nothing could be done. The 
utmost you can get is 1,700 ft. only; and the 
expense of pumping it is twenty times more than 
the Water Company would supply it for. He 
would close up the well. 

Mr. Woollett regretted that the advice of 
Mr. Wright, who was practically acquainted with 


the geology of the district, was not acted upon | 


originally, in which case a very large sum would 
have been saved to the parish. 





CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 
Ringmer (Sussex).—The parish church, having 
been for a long time in a very dilapidated con- 


dition, has been repaired and renovated, under 
Mr. Joseph Miller, the contractor. The interior 


interstices of the latter. The seats are un- 
polished Windsor chairs, each of which is pro- 
vided with a hassock. At the western end of 
the church is an elevated dais, surrounded by a 
crimson drapery with yellow flowers, on which 
stands the communion-table, draped. Beneath 
the church (and accessible from Coleman- 
street) are extensive school-rooms, shortly to be 
opened, 

Worcester. — Christ Church, Worcester, has 
been consecrated by the Bishop of Winchester. 
It is a simple building, in the style of the period 
of the transition from Early English to Deco- 
rated, and consists of a chancel and nave, with 
a south aisle and porch. The walls are built of 
Bargate stone, with Bath stone dressings. The 
chancel is paved with Maw’s tiles, and the east 
window glazed with stained glass, representing 
the Nativity, the Crucifixion, and the Resurrec- 
tion. The church, which affords accommodation 
for 300 persons, has cost about 1,500/. The 
works have been carried out by Mr. Mitchell, of 
Shalford, under the direction of the architect, 
Mr. Howell, of Lancaster-place. The stained 
glass was supplied by Messrs. Lavers & Barrand, 
and the stone carving was entrusted to Mr. Earp. 

Clifton.—The Society of Merchant Venturers 
have granted the donation of 5001. towards the 
erection of All Saints’ Church, on the Pembroke 
road, in which all the seats are to be free. The 
| purchase of the land (part of the field lying on 
the Pembroke and Alma roads, between Chandos- 
place and Pembroke House) has been completed, 
and the site for the church conveyed to the 
ecclesiastical commissioners. The excavations 
have already been commenced, and the works 
will be at once proceeded with under the super- 
intendence of Mr. G. E. Street, of London, 
architect. 

Cheltenham.—A contract has been made with 
Messrs. Wingate, of Gloucester, for the erection 
of the tower and spire of St. Mark’s Church for 
the sum of 800/. 

Banwell (Somerset).—The church, which has 
been for the past twelve months undergoing 
renovation, has been re-opened. Notwithstanding 
repairs have been going on since last July, the 
edifice has only been closed a fortnight. The 
Rev. W. H. Turner, the vicar, has been acting 
as architect, aided by Mr. R. H. Trickey, painter, 
&c., of Banwell. The roofing has been restored 
and gilded, at a cost of over 3001.: the previous 
high pews have been taken down, and replaced 
by modern ones: a screen, gilded, has been 
erected between the nave and the chancel. The 
| expense of this, amounting to upwards of 1001, 
| has been defrayed by Mr. H. N. Pigeon. The 
| chancel has been decorated, the flooring laid 











walls are now stuccoed, and the woodwork | with encaustic tiles, and filled with seats; and 
stained, thus bringing to light many features of there are other slight improvements, such as 
its old architecture, which have hitherto been | cleansing the walls, renovating the pulpit, and 
buried in whitewash. | illuminating the caps of the columns, at a cost 
Steyning (Sussex).—The work of restoring the | of about 2001. The cost of these repairs, amount- 
church here has been carried out and the edifice | ing in the aggregate to rather more than 5001., 
re-opened. Last year cracks were observed in has been defrayed by voluntary subscriptions, 
some of the arches; and, as it was found they | excepting about 141. for altering seats and 
were gradually enlarging, it was thought ad-_| cleansing walls. 
visable to call in an architect to examine into, Alnwick.—The fund for the restoration of St. 
their cause and tendency. Mr. G. M. Mills was | Michael’s Church, Alnwick, has just been closed. 
the gentleman selected, and from his report it| The whole of the estimates amount to 9431. 
appeared that many important parts of the | 15s. 4d. To meet this there have been subscribed 
building, among them the lofty Norman chancel | by voluntary rate, public subscriptions, and by 
arch, were in a precarious condition, and required | sale of old building materials, 9451. 9s. 5d. The 
immediate repairs. The parishioners at once | fand was originally started for the purpose of 
determined to carry out these repairs, and, at | restoring the south front, together with three of 
the same time, to re-pew the church, and make | the windows, and also to have the nave and 
free sittings for the poor in the centre of the | aisles re-seated with open benches. After this 
church. The vestry voted 8001. for the purpose;; was done, the minister and churchwardens 


but the cost, which was estimated at 1,7001., has | 
reached nearly 2,0001. Subscriptions were con- | 
tributed by the landlords and parishioners to | 
make up this amount. The new pews are of | 
stained wood. A stained glass window in the | 
chancel, over the communion-table, has been put | 


up by the family of Ingram, to the memory of 


the late Mr. Hugh Ingram, of Steyning. Itis in | 
the Early English style, having three lights or | 
sections. The centre-piece represents “The | 


found they had the means to accomplish more ; 
they therefore caused the parish portion to be 
heated with hot water. They also spent 501. in 
inserting .a new window at the west end of the 
church, of the Perpendicular period. The vestry 
was found to be in a very dilapidated state: to 
put it into thorough repair, it was found ad- 
visable to take the entire roof off: this was 
done, and the plaster was taken off the walls, 
and the whole put into repair. They also spent 








Crucifixion,” the north side “ The Nativity,” and | about 1401. in making the roof of the nave more 
the south side “The Resurrection.” The glass | secure. The churchyard has been levelled, as 
is by Messrs. Hardman, of Birmingham. Mrs. | very few interments now take place in it, the 
Ingram is also a very large contributor to the | falling tombstones having been put upright, and 
restoration funds. a uniform verdure now covers the sod. , 
Brighton.—The new church in Washington-| Brecon.—St. Michael’s Church, situate in the 
street is built in the most densely populated | parish of Lianvihangel, and distant about six 
part of Brighton, the north-east. It is at the| miles from Brecon, has been recently opened 
back of Hanover-crescent. Its exterior is per-| after a process of restoration. Tho work of 
fectly unpretending. Within, the unplastered | restoration is in the Gothic style, the designs 
walls are simply whitewashed, and all the tim-| being prepared by Mr. T. Nicholson, diocesan 
bers—the pillars, beams, rafters, and laths,—are | erchitect, Hereford. The builders were Messrs. 
unpainted, and the tiling is visible between the | Williams & Sons, Brecon. 
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of my visit the king’s summer residence at 
Elsinore, which was burnt down some time ago, 
was being rebuilt in the style of the old building, 
under the superintendence of Professor Meldahl, 
the Government architect, and I was pleased to 
find that the amiable president of the Institute 
of British Architects was known and respected 
as far north as Copenhagen ; for, at an interview 
I had with Professor Meldahl, he asked after 
Professor Donaldson in a very kind and flatter- 
ing manner. 

Shortly before I left Copenhagen I had an 
opportunity of visiting one of the forts then 
building, about one mile in front of the Naval 
Arsenal. It was a row of casemates pierced to- 
wards the sea for ten guns, with a platform over 
the whole, rising out of the sea, about 20 ft. It 
was constructed entirely of concrete, composed 
of broken Swedish granite in small pieces, and 
cement made in the neighbourhood, and was one 
solid mass, without joint of any kind, and it was 
easier to break a solid lump of the granite than 
a piece of equal size of the concrete. The officer 
who took me over the forts stated that that mode 
of building the fort was decided upon after vari- 
ous experiments. There are many things of 
great interest to be seen in Copenhagen, both in 
its naval and military arsenals, the Palace of 
Charlottenburg, l’Eglise de Notre Sauveur, &c. ; 
but I have occupied too much of your space 
already, and I must conclude by saying that I 
have never met with a more genuine, honest, 
hospitable, and intelligent people, even among 


- the lower classes, than I have in Denmark. Those 


who have been accustomed to the fleecing, &c., 
of Continental towns, will be amazed at the 
change directly they get into Denmark. If any 
of your readers should go to Denmark through 
Hanover, it would be well to stay a half-day 
there, to see some good brickwork; also, not to 
forget to look at Mr. G. G. Scott’s church at 
Hamburg. It is one of the best specimens of 
ecclesiastical work on the route, and one of Mr. 
Scott’s best. J. P. JONES. 








FROM SCOTLAND. 


Largo Law.—The tumulus on Norries Law, 
on the estate of Largo, has been an object of 
especial interest to archeologists since the dis- 
covery of some curious silver relics there more 
than forty years ago. Mrs. Dundas Durham has 
caused excavations to be made by her workmen, 
under the eye of Mr. Howie, of Largo, who has 
been employed in similar researches at St. 
Andrews and elsewhere. From the excavations 
it appeared that a circular foundation of stones 
had been placed at the outside, with appearances 
of a lesser one within. A cairn seemed to have 
been raised on the latter, many of the stones of 
which bore marks of fire. A small triangular 
cist, containing incinerated human bones, was 
found in the foundations of the external wall, 
and at a spot outside of this an urn appeared, 
surrounded by bits of calcined wood. The whole 
structure seemed to have been surrounded by a 
ditch and earthen rampart. The silver relics 
were discovered in a sandhill on the west side of 
Norries Law. They are in every way of great 
interest and importance, as on some of them the 
mysterious symbols peculiar to the sculptured 
stones of Scotland (such as what has erroneously 
been called the broken sceptre, which has been 
shown, in the Builder, to be a modification of the 
universal Nj symbol) are engraved, thus afford- 
ing a connecting link between two different 
classes of early Scottish remains. Mrs. Durham, 
according to the Scotsman, has presented them 

to the National Museum of Antiquities. 

Kelso.—It has now been determined to com- 
mence forthwith the building operations for the 
north church, on the site some time ago secured 
by the congregation, a little below the “ Beech 
Tent.” The various contracts for the work 
were let some time ago. The architect is Mr. 
Pilkington. 

Dundee.—The continuance of good weather 
is being made the most of at the harbour, and 
the operations, which have progressed during the 
summer, are now fast nearing completion. The 
founding of the whole walls of the dock has 


the south wall, so that, of the building, only the 
lock will then remain to be done. The lock will 
be finished for coping within less than six weeks 
from this date, and the excavation of the dock 
will then be proceeded with. The east wall of 
the lock is now rebuilt up to some 16 ft. above 
the foundations, with the scouring tunnels 
formed; and the contractor does not seem to 
have discovered any of those quicksands which 
some time ago gave rise to much anxiety. 
Arbroath.—The efforts of the committee of 
management on the Townhead water scheme 
have been so responded to that, after having 
secured a plentiful supply of water at Town- 
head, they were able to sai over the wells to 
the charge of the town council; and, having a 
balance over, it was agreed that it should be 
devoted towards erecting an ornamental drink- 
ing fountain. It was resolved that the fountain 
should be erected at the Tower Nook,—a site 
which would be of great benefit to the inhabi- 
tants. A public meeting to further this object 
has been held, and a polished granite, or partly 
granite and cast-iron fountain, varying in price 
from 1201. to 165/., appears to be under consi- 
deration. It was resolved to get bills printed 
and circulated, calling the attention of the in- 
habitants to the movement; and also that sub- 
scription-lists, headed by a short appeal, be got 
and circulated by a sub-committee, which was 
accordingly appointed. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Winchester.—The collections made by the sub- 
committee in aid of the restoration of the City 
Cross, have brought the amount up to and above 
5001.; and it is expected that 6001., the sum re- 
quired, will soon be forthcoming. As regards 
the three vacant niches in the principal group of 
statues, a suggestion has been made by a local 
antiquary that the following Winchester worthies 
should be represented there in stone, viz., Alfred 
the Great, who was buried in the Newan Minstre, 
and whose remains during the episcopate of 
Giffard, A.D. 1110, were removed to St. Grim- 
bald’s, in Hyde Abbey, where some years ago 
they were discovered by some workmen and 
scattered to the winds; Florence de Luim, first 
Mayor of Winchester, in the reign of Henry II. ; 
and William of Wykeham, the illustrious Bishop 
and Chancellor of Edward III. 

Cardif.—The directors of the Cardiff Hotel 
Company (Limited) have given the contract for 
the erection of the new hotel to Mr. D. Jones, at 
the sum of 11,7501. The building is to be com- 
pleted and ready for occupation by the 30th of 
September, 1865. Mr. Jones has already com- 
pleted the excavations for the cellars and base- 
ment kitchens of the hotel, on a separate con- 
tract. The two or three thousand loads of dirt 
which have been taken out have been employed 
in helping to fill up to the proper grade the new 
road from Temperance town to the Castle Lodge, 
on the Canton-road, which runs past the back 
entrance of the new hotel. The directors have 
resolved on some changes in the internal arrange- 
ments, which will add to the sleeping accommo- 
dation, so that the hotel will have between fifty 
and sixty bed-rooms. 

Erdington (Birmingham).—Some five years 
ago a wealthy Birmingham manufacturer con- 
ceived the idea of making some provision for 
orphans, and erected an institution capable of 
accommodating fifty children, and engaged 
proper teachers and managers to superintend 
their education and industrial training. Sosuc- 
cessful has been the operation of the present 
institution that its founder and supporter— 
Mr. Josiah Mason, of Lancaster-street, has now 
in course of erection, a much larger building, 
capable of accommodating between 300 and 400 
children. It is rapidly approaching completion. 
It is built of red brick, with stone dressings, and 
the clock-tower at the entrance, and the spire at 
the south end, give the building a distinctive 
appearance. It is being executed under the im- 
mediate supervision of the founder, from the de- 
signs of Mr. Botham. Though a great amount 
of work remains to be done, it is expected that 
it will be ready for occupation during the en- 


been completed, and there are now only two| suing year. All the fire-places are fitted with 
portions, the southern ends of the east and west | descending flues, and the smoke is carried to one 
walls, which are not ready for the coping. The | tall double-cased shaft erected to the east of the 


west wall, to the north of the lock of Victoria | institution. 


The lavatories, dining-hall, and 


Dock, is being formed into a round head,—a| kitchen are in close proximity. The ground 
proceeding rendered necessary by the rebuilding | floor of the south wing is open to the play-ground, 
of this wall some 15 or 16 ft. back from the old | and is intended to be boarded and appropriated 
foundation. At the south end of the east wall| for the children when the weather will not per- 
the workmen are dovetailing it with the end of] mit of their playing in the open air. It is also 
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intended to erect a gymnasium. The probable 
estimated expenditure of the new institution— 
which is intended for the accommodation of boys 
as well as girls—will be about 3,0001. per annum, 
with which sum we believe it will be endowed 
by its founder. This endowment will, of course, 
necessitate the expenditure of a large fortune. 
Holbeck.—A new workhouse for the township 
of Holbeck has been opened. The site of the 
building is a plot of land situate between Hol- 
beck Moor and the Beeston-road; the main 
structure fronting the moor being set back from 
the road about 50 yards. The total length 
this portion of the building is 158 ft. A 
7 ft. wide occupies the centre of the ground and 
first floor, and extends through the whole length 
of the building. The master’s office and sitting. 
room, matron’s store-room and cutting-ont room, 
occupy the centre on the ground floor, the day- 
rooms for females being arranged to the left, and 
those for males to the right. The classes of aged 
and infirm persons, able-bodied persons, and 
children, are kept distinct from each other, 
having separate day-rooms and dormitories. The 
respective day-rooms have direct stair-case com- 
munication with the dormitories on the first floor, 
and have also attached to them baths and 
lavatories for the use of the various classes of 
inmates. The outbuildings, including the kitchen 
department and infirmaries, are arranged to the 
back of the main bnilding. The dining-hall, 
which is also used as a chapel, has an open 
timber roof. At the east end is an oriel window, 
which is to be filled with stained glass by Mr. 
Barnett, of Newcastle. It will contain the figure 
of “Charity,” and set forth the names of the 
guardians, who will defray the cost of it out of 
their private purses. At the main entrance will 
be a block of detached offices, including board- 
room, clerk’s and superintendent registrar’s 
offices, porter’s lodge, waiting-room, receiving- 
room, vagrant ward, baths, &c., but this portion 
of the work is not yet finished. The style of 
architecture adopted is the Elizabethan, the 
main building being relieved with a tower and 
slated turret. The total cost of the workhouse 
will be about 6,000]. Mr. Wm. Hill, of Leeds, 
was the architect. Messrs. B. Woolley & Son 
were the bricklayers and masons; Messrs. T. 
Hall & Co. the carpenters and joiners; Messrs. 
E. Garlick & Son the plasterers; Mr. 
Wilson the plumber and glazier; Mr. F. Sutcliffe 
the painter; and Messrs. Atkinson the slaters. 


; 








THORESBY PARK, OLLERTON, NOTTS. 


Tzoressy Park, the seat of Earl Manvers, 
owing to its low situation, and other objectionable 
features, is to be built on a more elevated posi- 
tion. The House will be of very large dimen- 
sions, and ornamented in the Elizabethan style, 
from the designs of Mr. A. Salvin. The founda- 
tions have just been put in for the principal 
portion of the building, and last week the Earl 
himself laid the first stone. Mr. Geo. Smith 
is the builder. The stone to be used in the 
erection will be Steetley for the i and 
other ornamental parts, filled in with Mansfield 
Woodhouse ashlar left natural faced. The build- 
ing may take six or seven years to complete, 

The Earl gave the whole of the workmen em- 
ployed (upwards of 100) a half-holiday and 
dinner, which was presided over by Mr. Oldreive, 
clerk of the works ; Mr. Batten, the general fore- 
man, in the vice-chair. Mr. G. Wiltshire, sen., 
is acting as foreman of masons. 








BRADFORD NEW EXCHANGE. 


A meetine of the directors of the Bradford 
New Exchange Company was held on Saturday, 
the 3rd of September, when the plans of Messrs. 
Lockwood & Mawson for the proposed new build. 
ing (recently illustrated in our pages) were 
formally approved, and the following tenders for 
the work were accepted :— 

Mason and Joiner’s Work, £. 


Messrs. Beanland  ............scssccressesene 19,687 
Plumber and Gilacier's Work. 
WGRREE, BOI GINT vein esesastvicinisonssivennss 1,820 
Plasterer's Work, 

SE, Bi THO asevcscsstscinessectscnscianien Ugit® 
Ironfounder’s Work, 

Me, CURE ssnndiscccectibtisacicbinisesicinss 2,078 
Slater's Work 
Messrs. Smithies ............. 437 

Painter's Work. 
Messrs. Briggs & Mensforth ............ 269 i 


An additional sum of 1,3261. for making the 
building fire-proof has been included, making a 
total outlay of 26,7821. 
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WATER SUPPLY. 


Grantham.—The Waterworks Company have 
determined to borrow 1,000l., with the object of 
enlarging the works at Stroxton, where they 
obtain the water, for the purpose of increasing 
the supply to the town. 

Stalybridge.— At a special meeting of the 
Stalybridge town council, it has been determined 
to apply to the Poor-Law Board for an order, 
under the authority of the Public Works Act, 
for a loan of 65,0001., to be made to the corpo- 
ration, for carrying out the Aston and Staly- 
bridge Waterworks Act of 1864. 

Hartlepool.—At the annual meeting of the 
Gas and Water Company, the plans and specifi- 
cations for the erection of the new reservoirs at 
Hart, for the supply of the two towns with soft 
water, by Messrs. Martin & Fenwick, of Leeds, 
were laid on the table, and they showed that the 
two reservoirs would cover an extent of sixteen 
acres, and would be capable of holding 20,000,000 
gallons of water. The contract for the erection 
of the embankments, &c., will be let on the 17th 
inst. A dividend of 6} per cent. was declared, 
free of income-tax. 

Crewe.—The works in connexion with the sup- 
ply of water to the town and the works belong- 
ing to the London and North-Western Railway 
Company, at Crewe, have been formally opened. 
The supply has been obtained from a well sunk 
near the Whitmore Station on the company’s 
line, where a plentiful yield of good water has 
been met with. The well is 70 ft. deep below 
the rail level, and 18 feet bore hole, being carried 
to a further depth of 150 ft. The works consist 
of pumping-engine and boiler-house at Whit- 
more, and storeage reservoir at Madeley, the 
water being conveyed from the well to the reser- 
voir, and on to Crewe, through cast-iron pipes 
laid along the line, forming altogether a main 
about 11} miles long, which is capable of passing 
upwards of one million gallons of water per 


Shefield.—An extraordinary meeting of the 
proprietors of the waterworks has been held, for 
“the determination of the remuneration of the 
directors of the said company.” The actual 
purpose was to agree upon the allowance 
of 1,0001. a year to Mr. Waterfall, the newly- 
appointed chairman, who would in return be 
expected to discharge all the duties of ma- 
naging director. Mr. A. Smith, the law clerk, 
explained that the meeting was only intended 
to get over a legal difficulty, one of the clauses 
of their Act providing that no director should 
hold any “office of profit” under the com- 
pany. The chairman stated that the claims 
against the company would be 4,000 or 5,000 
in number, and the amount of dam pro- 
bably from 300,0001. to 350,0001. He also stated 
that it was intended that the affairs of the 
company should in future be managed much 
more energetically than hitherto, and that they 
should be put in a more practical and business- 
like shape. The proposition was adopted. 

Brighton.—The local guardians now find that 
the costly well sunk for the supply of the Indus- 
trial Schools; so far from affording a supply to 
their projected new workhouse on the Race- 
hill, as expected, will not suffice for the fature 
requirements of the Industrial School itself, nor 
will it enable them to fulfil their agreement with 
others to supply water from this well. It is even 
thought the well must be shut up, as the water 
can be more cheaply supplied by the local com- 
pany than by their well engine. In testing the 
well and its capabilities lately, the steam-pump 
was set to work to draw off the water; and in 
one hour and thirty-three minutes, the engine 
drew air instead of water. All the water to the 
extent of the supply-pipe had been exhausted. At 
the depth of about 400 ft., a horizontal cham- 
ber was excavated, as our readers may recollect, 
and the second well was then sunk. The supply- 
pipe runs diagonally from near the bottom of 
the first well into the second well to a depth of 
something like 10 ft. All the water to this 
depth was drawn out; and the quantity, as 
measured in the reservoir, was 1,700 gallons. In 
plumbing the first well the depth to the water 
was found to be 416 ft.; to the bottom of 
the shaft 18 in. more, making 417 ft. 6 in. 
From the top of the second well the depth was 
691 ft. According to the diagram in the 
office, the depth of the first well was 437 ft. 


_ 9 in.; of the second 864 ft.; so that, either 
‘ from the actual upheaving of the bottoms of the 


shafts, or from the falling of d¢ébris from the 
sides of the wells, there had been a diminution 
of depth to the extent of 173 ft.; or there was 








a reported depth never reached by the well- 
sinkers. The water, when first drawn from the 
well, was full of earthy matter, to such an enor- 
mous extent, that the subsidence of water in a 
glass was one-fourth of the whole contents, or 
one-fourth of earthy matter to three of water. 
Mr. Bonner, plumber, reported that, from watch- 
ing the progress of the pumping, he found that 
the supply was derived principally from land 
springs in the upper well, and that only a small 
part came from the lower well. His opinion was 
that the supply from the well was not sufficient 
unless lowered 200 ft., which would entail a heavy 
outlay, and that even then it would be question- 
able whether the result would compensate for 
the cost, amounting perhaps to 1,0001. A 
descent was made three hours and a-half after 
the pumping had exhausted all the water at the 
depth of the end of the supply-pipe. In that 
period the water had risen to the extent of 3 ft. 
only, equivalent to 250 gallons. Strong opinions 
were expressed that the water in the well comes 
from the chalk, and not from the Wealden for- 
mation on which the chalk rests, and which is 
pierced at the lower part of the second well. 
Mr. Wright, being asked his opinion, said the 
geological dip of the strata in this neigh- 
bourhood was towards the south, and water 
was obtained towards the sea level; but in 
digging the well in question the important 
fact was overlooked that the Bevendean Valley 
intercepted the flow of water and carried it down 
to the Water-works in the Lewes-road. The 
water they had been getting was from the chalk, 
alittle below the sea level. A mistake was made 
in comparing this well with the artesian at 
Paris, as there was a difference of 500 ft. in 
favour of the well at the Bois de Boulogne. 

The Chairman asked what he would suggest 
should be done ? 

Mr. Wright said nothing could be done. The 
utmost you can get is 1,700 ft. only; and the 
expense of pumping it is twenty times more than 
the Water Company would supply it for. He 
would close up the well. 

Mr. Woollett regretted that the advice of 
Mr. Wright, who was practically acquainted with 
the geology of the district, was not acted upon | 
originally, in which case a very large sum would 
have been saved to the parish. 








CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 
Ringmer (Sussex).—The parish church, having 





been for a long time in a very dilapidated con- | 
dition, has been repaired and renovated, under | 
Mr. Joseph Miller, the contractor. The interior | 
walls are now stuccoed, and the woodwork | 
stained, thus bringing to light many features of | 
its old architecture, which have hitherto been | 
buried in whitewash. 


Steyning (Susser).—The work of restoring the 
church here has been carried out and the edifice | 
re-opened. Last year cracks were observed in | 
some of the arches; and, as it was found they | 


were gradually enlarging, it was thought ad-| 
visable to call in an architect to examine into | 
their cause and tendency. Mr. G. M. Mills was 

the gentleman selected, and from his report it 

appeared that many important parts of the 
building, among them the lofty Norman chancel | 
arch, were in a precarious condition, and required | 
immediate repairs. The parishioners at once | 
determined to carry out these repairs, and, at | 
the same time, to re-pew the church, and make | 
free sittings for the poor in the centre of the | 
church. The vestry voted 8001. for the purpose ; | 
but the cost, which was estimated at 1,7001., has | 
reached nearly 2,000/. Subscriptions were con- | 
tributed by the landlords and parishioners to | 
make up this amount. The new pews are of | 
stained wood. A stained glass window in the 

chancel, over the communion-table, has been put | 
up by the family of Ingram, to the memory of 

the late Mr. Hugh Ingram, of Steyning. Itis in | 
the Early English style, having three lights or | 
sections. The centre-piece represents “The | 
Crucifixion,” the north side “The Nativity,” and | 
the south side “ The Resurrection.” The glass | 
is by Messrs. Hardman, of Birmingham. Mrs. | 
Ingram is also a very large contributor to the | 
restoration funds. 

Brighton.—The new church in Washington- 
street is built in the most densely populated | 
part of Brighton, the north-east. It is at the 
back of Hanover-crescent. Its exterior is per- 
fectly unpretending. Within, the unplastered | 
walls are simply whitewashed, and all the tim- | 
bers—the pillars, beams, rafters, and laths,—are_ 
unpainted, and the tiling is visible between the | 








interstices of the latter. The seats are un- 
polished Windsor chairs, each of which is pro- 
vided with a hassock. At the western end of 
the church is an elevated dais, surrounded by a 
crimson drapery with yellow flowers, on which 
stands the communion-table, draped. Beneath 
the church (and accessible from Coleman- 
street) are extensive school-rooms, shortly to be 


Worcester. — Christ Church, Worcester, has 
been consecrated by the Bishop of Winchester. 
It is a simple building, in the style of the period 
of the transition from Early English to Deco- 
rated, and consists of a chancel and nave, with 
a south aisle and porch. The walls are built of 
Bargate stone, with Bath stone dressings. The 
chancel is paved with Maw’s tiles, and the east 
window glazed with stained glass, representing 
the Nativity, the Crucifixion, and the Resurrec- 
tion. The church, which affords accommodation 
for 300 persons, has cost about 1,5001. The 
works have been carried out by Mr. Mitchell, of 
Shalford, under the direction of the architect, 
Mr. Howell, of Lancaster-place. The stained 
glass was supplied by Messrs. Lavers & Barraud, 
and the stone carving was entrusted to Mr. Earp. 

Clifton.—The Society of Merchant Venturers 
have granted the donation of 5001. towards the 
erection of All Saints’ Church, on the Pembroke 
road, in which all the seats are to be free. The 
purchase of the land (part of the field lying on 
the Pembroke and Alma roads, between Chandos- 
place and Pembroke House) has been completed, 
and the site for the church conveyed to the 
ecclesiastical commissioners. The excavations 
have already been commenced, and the works 
will be at once proceeded with under the super- 
intendence of Mr. G. E. Street, of London, 
architect. 

Cheltenham.—A contract has been made with 
Messrs. Wingate, of Gloucester, for the erection 
of the tower and spire of St. Mark’s Church for 
the sum of 800I. 

Banwell (Somerset).—The church, which has 
been for the past twelve months undergoing 
renovation, has been re-opened. Notwithstanding 
repairs have been going on since last July, the 
edifice has only been closed a fortnight. The 
Rey. W. H. Turner, the vicar, has been acting 
as architect, aided by Mr. R. H. Trickey, painter, 
&c., of Banwell. The roofing has been restored 
and gilded, at a cost of over 3001.: the previous 
high pews have been taken down, and replaced 
by modern ones: a screen, gilded, has been 
erected between the nave and the chancel. The 
expense of this, amounting to upwards of 1001., 
has been defrayed by Mr. H. N. Pigeon. The 
chancel has been decorated, the flooring laid 
with encaustic tiles, and filled with seats ; and 
there are other slight improvements, such ag 
cleansing the walls, renovating the pulpit, and 
illuminating the caps of the columns, at a cost 
of about 2001. The cost of these repairs, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to rather more than 500I., 
has been defrayed by voluntary subscriptions, 
excepting about 141. for altering seats and 
cleansing walls. 

Alnwick.—The fand for the restoration of St. 
Michael’s Church, Alnwick, has just been closed. 
The whole of the estimates amount to 943/. 
15s. 4d. To meet this there have been subscribed 
by voluntary rate, public subscriptions, and by 
sale of old building materials, 9451. 9s. 5d. The 
fand was originally started for the purpose of 
restoring the south front, together with three of 
the windows, and also to have the nave and 
aisles re-seated with open benches. After this 
was done, the minister and churchwardens 
found they had the means to accomplish more ; 
they therefore caused the parish portion to be 
heated with hot water. They also spent 501. in 
inserting .a new window at the west end of the 
church, of the Perpendicular period. The vestry 
was found to be in a very dilapidated state: to 
put it into thorough repair, it was found ad- 
visable to take the entire roof off: this was 
done, and the plaster was taken off the walls, 
and the whole put into repair. They also spent 
about 1401. in making the roof of the nave more 
secure. The churchyard has been levelled, as 
very few interments now take place in it, the 
falling tombstones having been put upright, and 
a uniform verdure now covers the sod. 

Brecon.—St. Michael’s Church, situate in the 
parish of Lianvihangel, and distant about six 
miles from Brecon, has been recently opened 
after a process of restoration. The work of 
restoration is in the Gothic style, the designs 
being prepared by Mr. T. Nicholson, diocesan 
architect, Hereford. The builders were Messrs. 
Williams & Sons, Brecon. 
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SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Brighton.—Tenders for the erection of St. 
Peter’s district schools, in Richmond-buildings, 
in accordance with plans and specifications pre- 

by Messrs. Scott & Suter, architects, have 
been received and opened. With the first five 
contractors it will be seen the tendering was 
close, there being a variation of only 301. The 
tenders ‘were— Messrs. Sims (London), 1,5431. ; 
Patching, 1,5421.; Dallimore, 1,5401.; Lynn, 
1,5201.; Cheesman & Co., 1,5131.; Fabian, 
1,3871.; Chappel (Steyning), 1,3181. The last 
tender was accepted. 

Leicester.—The chief stone of the new Green 
Coat (or Alderman Newton’s) school, has been 
laid on a site near St. Martin’s Church. Mr. D. 
J. Vaughan is the architect. The building is 
Gothic, of red bricks with stone dressings, win- 
dows with tracery heads, and panelled under- 
neath. On the front is an oriel window, to be 
used as a class-room, and a hat and cloak room, 
and porch, with stone embattled parapets. The 
school-room is 60 ft. by 25 ft., with a high- 
pitched open roof, and a crocketed bell turret, 
and there is a class-room at the back, 24 ft. by 
14 ft. Mr. T. Porter is the contractor, Mr. 
Firn the stonemason, and Messrs. Goddard & 
Son, the architects. The cost will be about 
1,5001. 

Hallaton (Leicestershire).—A new school and 
school-house are in course of erection. It is of 
red brick, with Bath stone dressings, and blue 
bricks introduced in patterns. In the gable ends 
of the school are three-light Pointed Gothic 
windows, with plate tracery. Messrs. Goddard 
& Son, of Leicester, have been employed to 
superintend the works. Mr. Loveday, of Kib- 
worth, is the builder. 

Codsall.—New school-rooms and a master’s 
residence have long been wanting in this parish. 
A suitable piece of ground near the church 
having at length been obtained, the buildings 
were commenced in the spring, and have just 
been completed, at a cost (including the site) of 
8001. or 9001. The work has been done by Mr. 
Bowater, of Wolverhampton, contractor, under 
the superintendence of Mr. E. Banks, architect. 

Bowdon Close.—A British school has been 
opened at Bowdon Close, a colliery village, dis- 
tant about 2} miles from Willington, Durham. 
The foundation stone of the school was laid on 
the 29th of January, by Mr. J. W. Pease. The 
school has been erected from the plans prepared 
by Mr. John Graham, architect, Hedley Hope. 
The contractors were Messrs. Hare & Walton, 
Crook. The building is of firebrick. The dimen- 
sions are 50 ft. by 20 ft., and the building will 
accommodate about 150 children. The structure 
has been built at the sole expense of Mr. Joseph 
Pease and partners, to meet the educational 
wants of the children of the men employed at 
their extensive collieries. 








SANITARY MATTERS IN DUNDEE. 


At a recent meeting of the local police com- 
missioners it was stated that a sub-committee 
recommended that a number of halting-places 
and other conveniences should be erected in 
various parts of the town; and also that 
elegant drinking-fountains should be erected 
at the Greenmarket and the West Port. In 
connexion with this subject a letter, addressed 
to the Convener of the Sanitary Board, by 
Dr. Allan, was read, in which the writer called 
attention to the increase of fever at present 
in the town, and to the necessity of sanitary 
means being at once employed to check the 
progress of disease. While visiting the dis- 
pensary patients of the Dundee Royal Infirmary, 
he remarked,—“I frequently find that many of 
their houses are overcrowded and ill-ventilated : 
numeroas accumulations of filth are also lying 
exposed around these crowded dwellings, which 
contaminate the atmosphere, and may lead to 
Berious consequences unless speedily removed. 
In various parts of the Chapelshade, Hilltown, 
and Foundry-lane, where fever now prevails, 
such evils chiefly exist, and which can be pointed 
out. Iwould most respectfully suggest that the 
examination and cleansing of these districts be 
immediately proceeded with; that, in proper 
positions, large iron boxes be placed, where 
refuse could be deposited by the occupants, and 
removed once a day by the bell-cart; and that, 
wherever overcrowding, or erage. Be grees to 
health is seen, medical authority should be ob- 


— to enforce the carrying out of sanitary 
awe.’ 


DISCOVERY OF A SORCERY HALL (?) AT 
TORWOOD, IN SCOTLAND, 


in a@ mound, a subterranean passage leading 
therefrom ; the upper portion of a Scottish 
quern ; a small iron hammer of ancient make; 
with other remains. The building is circular, 
and the diameter is 32 ft. 6 in., with a depth 
of 10 ft. What may be termed the main en- 
trance is situate at the south-west side, and 
the descent to the chamber is accomplished 

a stair consisting of ten steps. The staircase 
elbow-shaped, and at the bottom it measures 
4 ft. 3 in. wide, at the top 2 ft. 10 in. Adjoining 
it is the entrance to the subterranean _—. 
which is supposed to communicate with Torwood 
Castle. The sides of the entrances to the chamber 
and subterranean are surmounted by 
compound lintels, and the whole building indh- 
cates a regular principle of constraction. The 
stones have evidently undergone a rubbing 
down and dressing, so as to form tolerably 
regular blocks. A “bing” (or heap) of stones, 
weighing from 1 tb. to 2 Ib. each, and nearly all 
of one shape, was discovered in a part of the 
chamber. It is quite apparent that these had 
been selected for some object, possibly for using 
with the sling. One of the large stones with 
which the chamber was filled up is ornamented 
in two corners by a character or resem- 
bling a ram’s horn [the Volute ? as those 
among the rock symbols, and at the sorcery hall 
of New Grange, in Ireland]. The bottom of the 
chamber is covered, to a depth of 2 in., with what 
appears to be ashes or charred wood; and at 
intervals round the walls are cavities measuri 
6in. by 9in. The chamber in some of its details 
corresponds very closely with those © ancient 
habitations (called Picts’ houses?) which have 
been found elsewhere in Scotland. 








BRIGHTON BUILDERS AND THEIR 
BUILDING ACT. 


Tux attention of the town council having been called by 
the Home Secretary to the wy of one part of the 
33rd clause of their bye-laws for regulating the width, 
&c., of new streets and sewerage thereof, they resolved to | 
invite suggestions for alterations from the builders and 
architects living in the town. Agreeably with this invita- 
tion, a meeting of those interested in building operations 
was held. Mr. John Davey was called to the r, and 
having briefly opened the acting, Mr. R. Mason rose 
and said he had an objection to make to one clause which 
pressed very hard upon builders of small a) and 
that was the com extra thickness for walls of 
houses of 20 ft. high and two stories. 14 in. were 
now reguired for ports walls and for back and front 
walls, and he thought a foot for party walls and 9 in. for 
back and front, of brick, for houses of this description, 
would be quite sufficient, and he had no doubt that others 
besides himself had found it difficult to build them more 
than that. He would therefore move “ That it be sug- 
gested to the town council to amend their bye-laws in 
this respect accordingly.’’ This was seconded Mr. 
Holloway, and a protracted discussion ensued. Even- 
tually Mr. Mason withdrew his motion in favour of a reso- 
lution of Mr. Scrase to the effect that a committee should 
be appointed to consider the bye-laws, and report to an 
adjourned meeting what suggestions should be made to 
the council.” 

Mr. Woodman, architect, in a letter, defends the Act. 
He says,— 

“To return to rickety, ill-venti badly-drained 
habitations,—an undue proportion of bricks and mortar to 
air space; to erect tenements tc accidents by fire ; 
and, in short, possessing every possible defect sani- 
tary and constructional,—and that, too, for a class of 
householders unable to protect themselves,—would be 
reverting to a condition of things in vogue in the ‘ good 
old days,’ but not to be tolerated now; and the town 
council will, no doubt, r ise other claims than those 
represented by the ‘ breeches pocket’ interest of the 
speculative builders.” 


MASTERS AND MEN, 


Art the Doncaster West Riding ig | Sessions, before 
Mr, Aldam and other magistrates, Mr. Harold Arnold, 
builder, was summoned by a workman named Simpson, 
for two di 4 wages, 9s., due to him under these circum- 
stances :—Mr. Arnold is the contractor for the building 
of a Primitive Methodist chapel, at Mexbrough, and the 
a was employed there, on his own statement, 
at the rate of 4s, 6d, per day, but upon Mr. Arnold's 
evidence at the rate of 27s. per week, The complainant 
obtained another job, and ott Mr. Arnold, after work- 
ing on Monday and Tuesday, and without giving any 
notice. Mr. Arnold thereupon refused to pay him 
his wages, and the question turned upon the custom of 
the trade, Complainant stated, that it was the custom to 
leave without giving notice, as the engagement was by 
the day ; whilst the defendant stated that the invariable 
custom was to give and take a week’s notice. 

The magistrates, after consideration of the case, de- 
cided that the claim made by the complainant must be 
paid, it not being proved to their satisfaction that the 
custom of the country required a week’s notice. 

_ Mr. Aldam remarked that such cases as these, and the 
inconvenience they must of necessity create, would be 
avoided if a written were made when engage- 














‘eee between masters and workmen were entered into, 





” For 
(her appearance), Miss Poole, 
Mr. Whi. Wikinon tM. 3 
Ww first appearance). For the first, 
John O’Connor has an effective 


proved successful. 

St. James’s Hall.—Mr. Amderson is doing 
magic here on a great scale, after an absence of 
seven years from England, not at present intro- 
ing any fresh deceits, but giving to old ones 
we may fairly add, effective faces. 
ters aid him prettily, and the eldest 
in her part of the entertainment 
second sight,—a capital memory, great 
facility in spelling backwards. The “ Wizard” 
still denounces the spirit-rappers energetically. 

The Polytechnic Institution —When the Poly- 
technic re-opens on the 19th, Professor Pepper 
will produce an entirely new lecture, which it is 
expected will be a companion one to his fortu- 
ghost entertainment. The subject he has 
lected is “Sound and Acoustic Wonders,” 
such as the Talking Heads—The Telephonic 
‘The Invisible Girl, &c. 
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Miscellanea, 


Awnorner Patace ty tHe Norn or ScoTLAND. 

The Prince of Wales is about to evect a new 

at Abergeldie. Mr. Smith, of Aberdeen, 

the architect of Balmoral Castle, is engaged in 
the design. 

Memonsat Tastets: Mxs, Sippons.—Messrs. 
Edwards & Son write,—‘ It may interest some of 
your readers to know which was the house in 
Great Marlborough-street formerly occupied by 
Mrs. Siddons. It is No. 49, now in our occupa- 
tion.” 

Carerr: Grrt or a Prsrac Parx.— We under- 
stand that the Right Hon. Lord Willoughby 
d’Eresby has resolved to give a park to the inha- 
bitants of Crieff. The ground selected stretches 
from the upper part of Burrell-street west to the 
Wool Mills, and extends to about twelve acres. 


WorkMen’s Suakspeanr Memoniat.—aA public 


ing next, the 14th instant, with a view to 
place movement before the working men of 
the country. To raise a memorial to our great 
poet will be an honourable thing for workmen 
to do. 


Tue Lonpon Genera, Omninus Company.— 
At the usual meeting of the General Omnibus 
Company, a dividend and bonus equal to 6} per 
cent. per annum has been declared for the half- 
year ending 30th of June, and a sum of 
4,9901. 1s. 10d. carried forward to the next 
account. 


A Vatvasts Ixvention. — Mr. Benvennti’s 
patent for elliptical or oval compasses, the sale 
of which was lately announced to Messrs. Rowney 
& Son, of London, is thus of in the Swan- 
sea Cambrian. “ It describes an elliptical circle 
of any form or size from egg-shaped oval to the 
true ellipsis, even the circle, and with the same 
accuracy as those obtained with geometrical 

s. This invention will doubtless prove a 
boon to the artisan. It is ingenious in con- 
trivance and simple in its construction.” 

Tut New Macnesium Liaut.—The great dif- 
ficulty which has hitherto stood in the way of 
the utilisation of this very brilliant light has 
been the want of some means for its easy ap- 
plication. This difficulty is said to be now en- 
tirely surmounted. Mr. A. G. Grant, an American 
gentleman, resident at Nottingham, has patented 
an apparatus for effecting the object in view. 
The wire is coiled on spools, and thence is drawn 
between cylinders to a tube through which it is 
said to be thrast at precisely the rate at which 
it burns. The apparatus will form a hand-lamp, 
or may be applied for other purposes,—such as 
the lighting of theatres, the making of fog- 
signals, or signals of any kind. The hand-lamp 
will be especially useful to photographers, The 
increasing cheapness of the magnesium wire may 
soon cause it to be generally adopted where a 
very brilliant light is sequel 
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Lapy Parnrers «IN France.—It is stated that 
the Prefect of the Seine has commissioned 
Mademoiselle Nelly Jacquemart to decorate the 
Church of Suresne, near Paris. The young lady 
belongs to a family which has more than one 
artist besides herself amongst its members. 


Str. Pererssure a Port.—,Sir Morton Peto 
has, it is said, contracted with the Russian 
Government for the construction of a port at 
St. Petersburg, which will permit vessels to 
load and unload there, and make the capital 
independent of Cronstadt, except for fighting 


purposes. 


PRESERVATION OF Meat.—M. Rurige gives the 
following process for the preservation of meat :— 
He takes an earthenware vessel, of convenient 
size, with a well-fitting cover, and at the bottom 
he pours twenty to thirty grammes of con- 
centrated acetic acid, and places over it, at a 
distance of about 5 centimetres, a small grating 
made of wood, on which the meat is laid, and the 
lid is put on. The result of this arrangement is, 
that the meat is surrounded by an atmosphere 
of acetic acid vapour, and is preserved from 
putrefaction for twelve or fourteen days. 


From Inp1a.—Two spans of the railway bridge 


over the Nerbudda at Broach, have been carried | 


away by heavy floods; and another bridge, on 


New Rattway Horert at Laiverroor.—The 
hotel to be erected at the Lime-street Station, 
Liverpool, by the London and North-Western 
Railway, will cost 50,0001. 


Cost or Br1is.—More than one bell-founder, 
including Messrs. Warner & Sons, say, with 
reference to a recent letter in our pages on 
the cost of peals of bells, that at the present 
time church bells can be had for much less than 
81. 8s. per cwt. 


TENDERS FOR THE New WorkHovse#, Bricuton. 
At the last meeting a report was read from the 
New Workhouse Committee, who stated that 
they had carefully considered the question of 





SaLe or Prorerty at Rarnrorp.—The little 
estate, known as the “ Orrett’s,” of six acres, 
situate in Rainford, and producing a rental of 
about 301. per year, has been sold by auction to 
an advantage. The first offer was 
6001., and the bids progressed up to 1,7001., 
when the auctioneer announced the reserve bid 
of 2,2001. The biddings were again immediately 
taken up, and in a brief of time the pro- 

reached the sum of 5,100I., at which price 
it was knocked down. 


Tne Drrxine Fountain Movement. — A 
drinking-fountain, which has been erected near 
the cattle-market, in Middleborough, Colchester, 





taking out the bills of quantities for the pro- 
posed new workhouse, and they recommended 
that Messrs. J. C. & G. Lansdown, of London, 
surveyors, be employed, conjointly with Mr. G. 
Maynard, to perform the work, at a charge of 1} 
per cent. upon the amount of the accepted ten- | 
der, for the services of both parties. The report | 
was received and adopted. 





Sane or THe Great Bep or Ware.—Last | 


at the cost of Mr. T. J. Miller, M.P., has been 
opened with befitting ceremony, by the mayor 
and corporation of the borough. The fountain 
stands about 10ft. high, and is built of white 
brick, with stone base, ornamented with four 
square polished granite pillars, and capped with 
Portland stone, upon the top of which there is to 
be a lamp. The water issues from a white 


| marble shell, and falls into a black marble bowl, 


where it is caught with drinking-cups. At the 


week, the Great Bed of Ware was sold by auc- | foot there is a stone drinking-pan for dogs. The 
tion by Mr. E. Jackson, at the Saracen’s Head | architect was Mr. H. W. Hayward; and the 
Inn, Ware. Mr. H. Wilmott, of the Railway | builder, Mr. 8. Mansfield, of Colchester. The 


Tavern, Hertford, made a bid of 100 guineas, | 
and after a few minutes’ pause, during which | 
there was the utmost stillness in the thronged | 





the same line, near Unklesur, has been destroyed. 


All traffic between Surat and Broach had in con- | Shakespeare’s allusion to this bed in “ Twelfth 
engineer at Bombay, has entered into negotia- | Night" is well known. 


tions with the Government of Goa, and the| 


sequence been stopped. Mr. Latham, a civil 





room, the bed was knocked down for that sum. | 


Tue Iron Trape.—The trade, both at Wolver- | 


Portuguese Government at Lisbon, for permis- | hampton and Birmingham markets, evinces a} 


sion to be allowed to construct a line of light 


railway from Pangim to the interior, for about | Ryland’s Cirewlar. The weakness of the market | 


| better feeling than it has done of late, according to | 


forty miles to the foot of the Ghants. has evidently passed, and buyers express them- | 
| Selves safe in making their purchases for next | 


Sr. Ives.—The foundation stone of a new pier 
has been laid at St. Ives. It is intended that | 
the pier shall extend 615 ft. in a south-easterly | 
direction, running into a depth of water of 30 ft. | 
at high-water, and 6 ft. at low-water mark spring | 
tides. The pier will consist of two parts,—a| 
sea-wall next the shore, 191 ft. in length, formed | 
wholly of stone, and a breakwater similar to! 
that now being constructed at Falmouth, con- | 
sisting of timber frames filled with rubble stone. | 
The end of the pier will be round, and of strong | 
basket-work of timber, also filled with stone, the | 
foundation of which will be 60 ft. in diameter 
and 10 ft. 6 in. in depth, constructed of brick- 
work with concrete hearting. 


FataL Fatt or a “ Sterrie Jack” FRoM | 
Cuimney.—John Delooze, late of Dalton-street, | 
Chorlton-upon-Medlock, known as “ Steeple | 
Jack,” was a bricklayer, and was employed in| 


“pointing” a chimney at Adlington, near Chor- 


ley. He was seated on a stage to which was| 
attached a rope which passed through blocks at | 
the top of the chimney. A labourer named Bag-| much-needed improvements can be obtained | 


nall was raising the stage, when the rope broke, 


and the deceased fell from a height of 20 yards. | 

all was knocked down, but not seriously | 
hurt. The deceased sufficiently recovered con- | 
sciousness to request that he might be taken | 
home to Manchester to his wife, but afterwards | 
died. The rope was considered sound and strong, | 
and Mr. W. 8. Whisker, of Rochdale-road, a wit- | 
ness at the inquest, said he could only account 
for its breaking by the friction against the cor- 
ner of the chimney during the high wind on the 
previous night. The jury returned a verdict of 
“ accidental death.” 


WELL wortn PowpEr anp Suor.—The Skid- 
more Art Manufactures Company have just com- 
pleted a handsome goblet, which is intended as 
& prize to be competed for annually by the 
Nottingham Robin Hood Rifle Company. It has 
been made for, and will be presented to, the 
company by the Duke of St. Alban’s, the hono- 
rary colonel. In this example of art workman- 
ship, Mr. Skidmore has united various metals, 
translucent enamels, also the amethyst, car- 
buncle, and crystals. The body of the tankard 
is of iron, lined with silver. Externally it is 
decorated with massive ornaments of silver and 
gilt bronze, which are saw-pierced, enamelled— 
set with precious stones, and elaborately en- 
graved: filagree is also used to enrich the gilt 
bronze surroundings and settings of the precious 
stones. The cover is surmounted with a crystal, 
and crystals also add to the attractions of the 
base and the handle, the grip of which is formed 
of ivory, inlaid and embraced by ferrules of 
silver, on which the names of the successful 
competitors in the annual contests will be en- 
graved. The result is very satisfactory. 








| quarter. 


| convened for the purpose, and has pronounced | 


For best hot-air mine pigs, 31. 15s. is 

named ; second quality, 31. 10s. to 3/. 5s.; pigs, | 
with slight admixture of cinder, 31. and 21.17s.6d.; | 
melting pigs, 31. to 31. 5s. As to manufactured 

iron,— marked bars, 8/. 10s.; hoops, 91. 10s. | 
Sheets,—singles, 101. ; doubles, 11/. 10s. ; lattens, | 
131. Second-rated makers are quoting 5s to 10s. | 
per ton less. In Scotch pig-iron the advance of | 
3d. per ton in the beginning of the week is just 

supported and no more,—prices stand nominally 

at 58s. 3d. cash sellers, and 59s. 6d. three| 
months. 


BatH ImepovEMENTS.— The Corporation has | 
passed this subject under review, at a meeting | 
it to be “essential to the health and welfare of | 
the city ” that the river shall be purified and the | 
water-supply increased ; that these great works | 
shall be execnted “with all possible speed ;” | 
and that a new Act of Parliament shall be) 
applied for if the desirable improvements cannot | 
be otherwise effected. It happens that these | 


without adding materially to the burdens of the | 
ratepayers. In about five years, or at the period | 
when the c for the contemplated works | 
will fall heaviest upon the borough, debts will 
have been paid off and property acquired, so as 
to leave at the disposal of the Corporation, ac- 
cording to the local Chronicle, from 3,5001. to 
4,0001. yearly, which sum will go far towards 
meeting the charges for principal and interest 
of the loans to be borrowed. 


CxauRCHES sTRUCK BY LicHTNING.—Thechurch 
of Stoke-by-Nayland was recently struck by 
lightning in a severe thunderstorm during the 
morning service. One of the pinnacles on the 
summit of the tower of the church was struck 
off, and the parapet also of the tower was injured. 
A strong sulphurous smell was noticeable in 
different parts of the church, and more particu- 
larly in the organ gallery, behind the organ. A 
wire attached to the clock bell on the roof of 
the tower was severed and almost fused by the 
lightning, but no one was injured, though great 
alarm was feli among the congregation. A 
few days ago, says a Tyrolese paper, a thunder- 
storm disc. its fury on the village of Worgel, 
in thevalley of the Inn. True sons of holy Church, 
the villagers at once flocked to the steeple to 
attract their saint’s attention by ringing the 
bells ; and this the more readily as they had the 
good luck of numbering among them a bell re- 
ported miraculous. But the laws of nature do 
not always agree with the superstitions of the 
Church. The lightning struck the bell, came 
down upon the ringers, and killed six of them 
on the spot. If this sad accident should lead to 
lessen the amount of ringing there it would not 














cost was about 1001. 


Proposep InpustrRiAL Exutsrrion ix Mary- 
LEBONE.—The All Souls’ (St. Marylebone) Club 
is said to be one of the greatest successes yet 
achieved in this movement, in connexion with the 
co-operative principle. Twopence per week, 
with no entrance-fee, gives the use of two baga- 
telle-rooms with three boards, of a suite of rooms 
for reading, chess, draughts, &c., over a pipe, and 
of a suite for non-smokers. There is also a large 
room where elocution, singing, and other classes 
are held and concerts given. A co-operative 
store has been started, and now shows a profit, if 
is said, of 19 per cent. on the first month’s work- 
ing. The members also obtain good and cheap 
coals by co-operation. There are 910 members 
on the books. The committee, according to the 
Marylebone Mercury, now invite the working men 
of Marylebone to join in holding a working-class 
industrial exhibition at Christmas time in the 
school-room of Great Portland-street, where a 
public meeting will shortly be held on the sub- 
ject, with Mr. Peter Graham as chairman, 


Sr. Jonn’s Cottzrcr, Campripce.— The new 
chapel of St. John’s College, Cambridge, which 
is being erected from the designs of Mr. G. G. 
Scott, is to receive an important alteration, from 
the liberality of Mr. Henry Hoare, of Fleet- 
street, formerly a distinguished student of the 
college. Soon after the work was begun it waa 
suggested to Mr. Scott that a massive stone 
tower, as a substitute for the fiéche, or wooden 
spire, would be a great improvement in the 
design of the building. Mr. Scott warmly 


| espoused this idea, and prepared a design of a 


tower upwards of 160 ft. high, and open within 
the building to the height of the second set of 
windows. The authorities of the college, how- 
ever, finding that the proposed change would 
involve an additional expenditure of between 
5,0001. and 6,0001., decided that they could not 
in prudence adopt it, and resolved to proceed 
with the work according to the original design. 
Mr. Hoare has recently proposed to the college, 
in a spirit of princely munificence, to erect the 
tower at his own expense. The offer has been 
accepted by the college, and the requisite changes 
in the plan of the building have been already 
commenced. 


Acctpeyts. — At Almwick Castle there are 
hydraulic lifts for removing heavy articles from 
the lower to the upper apartments. When the 
lift arrives at its highest point there is only 
about the space of a foot between the iron frame- 
work of the cage and the ceiling. Two men 
were lately employed at the lifts, when, from 
some misunderstanding, one was crushed dead 
against the ceiling on the ascending lift. The 
accident was not discovered until some hours 
later.——On the new line of railway now in 
course of construction by the South-Eastern 
Railway Company between Deptford and Lewis- 
ham, a party of excavators were at work cutting 
away a portion of the chalk embankment, and 
had just completed their work, when, without 
any warning, a mass weighing nearly 100 tons 

fell, burying four of the unfortunate 


fellows. A truck was completely smashed. After 
'a short time two of them were reached, still 
lalive, and conveyed to Guy’s Hospital. The 


be useless. | other two were dead. 
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Tue Sanitary Conpirion or oun WATERING- 
PLACES.—Visitors, having had their attention 
turned to this subject, probably by what was 
recently said in the Builder, and largely quoted 
in the newspapers, are complaining to the Times 
and other papers of the sanitary state of Cromer 
in Norfolk, Tenby in Pembrokeshire, and Pen- 
maenmavwr in Carnarvonshire. Cromer is drained 
into its own “ delightfal sands :”” Tenby is partly 
drained into some “attractive caves ;”’ and Pen- 
maenmawr is drained not only into the beach, 
but into numerous open ditches, between the 
villas and the lodging-houses on the hill-side. 
It is to be hoped that the authorities of these 
and other well-frequented watering-places will, 
for their own interests, no less than for the 
benefit of their visitors, now do something to 
put an end to such injurious proceedings. 


Atvminivum.—A new method for obtaining this 
metal at a very small cost has just been disco- 
vered, says Galignani, by M.Corbelli. He takes 
a certain quantity of pure clay, say 100 grammes, 
and dissolves it in six times its weight of con- 
centrated sulphuric, nitric, or hydrochloric acid. 
The solution is then allowed to stand, and after- 
wards decanted. The residue is first dricd and 
then heated to 450 or 500 degrees centigrade ; 
after which it is mixed with 200 grammes of 
prussiate of potash, which may be increased or 
diminished according to the quantity of silica 
contained in the clay. To this mixture 150 
grammes of common salt are added. The whole 
is then put into a crucible and heated until the 
mixture becomes white: when cool, a button of 
pure aluminium is found at the bottom of the 
crucible. 


Liverpoo. Institution or Fine Axrts.—The 
annual meeting has been held, Mr. John Torr 
presiding. The committee reported that the 
first exhibition had proved most satisfactory, 
having been visited by nearly 20,000 persons. 
The treasurer’s account showed a clear balance 
of profit of 1821. 11s. 4d., of which 711. 8s. 5d. 
was in favour of the exhibition account. The 
committee had resolved to offer a prize of 50. 
for the best picture in the Exhibition now open. 
The committee hoped in future to receive the 
more unanimous co-operation of the artists of the 
Liverpool Academy. The chairman regretted 
the want of unanimity, which had led to there 
being three exhibitions instead of a concentra- 
tion of effort in one. He saw no reason to fear, 
by proper management and courteous demea- 
nour, by asking them what was the real cause of 
their severance, and on what terms they would 
join them, that an amalgamation might take 
place, and the two exhibitions be successfully 
united. Mr. Baruchson, recurring to a paragraph 
in the report in allusion to a permanent Exhibi- 
tion, said he trusted that the project which they 
had so long had before them of obtaining for the 
town a splendid building worthy of art, in which 
they could have their annual Exhibition, and in 
which also there could be a permanent gallery, 
would soon be accomplished. The report was 
adopied. 


Tue Buitpine TrapEs Movement.—The brick- 
layers, joiners, plasterers, and slaters, of Chester, 
have struck work. The number of men out of 
employment by the strike is very nearly 1,000. 
The ground of complaint appears to be, that the 
men are not at once allowed, as they have lately 
required of the masters, to leave off work at 
twelye o’clock on Saturday, instead of four 
o'clock, as at present, and to be paid their full 
wages at one o'clock. One firm of the town, the 
Messrs. Hitchens, of Canal Wharf, have granted 
the request. Several deputations from the men 
on strike have waited upon the various firms, 
but as yet no definite arrangement has been 
come to. A correspondent of the Chester 
Chronicle says, “There is not in Chester an 
employer of twelve men that is not at the pre- 
sent time under engagements with contracts 
that will extend considerably over six months. 
‘These contracts were taken long before a reduc- 


Liaprurry For Obpstruction or ANCIENT 
Licuts.—The Lord Chancellor, in the case of 
Jackson v. The Duke of Newcastle, decided that 
an injunction to restrain an infringement of 
ancient lights ought not to be granted unless 
the infri t materially injures the comfort 
of the existence of those who dwell in the build- 
ing, or renders the building to a material extent 
less suitable for the purpose or business to which 
it is applied. The Court will, however, afford 


damages, which the Lord Chancellor did in this 
case, 

River Improvements at Bristot.—The plans 
for the proposed improvement of the river Avon 
have been completed by Mr. Howard, the 
engineer of the docks, and the Docks Committee 
are expected shortly to lay a report on them 
before the Corporation. The scheme proposed 
consists of the construction of a large lock from 
the Cumberland Basin into the floating-harbour, 
to enable steamers to “ lock-in” earlier and get 
out later than at present, and another large 
lock from the river into Cumberland Basin, by 
which steamers may be enabled to “lock-in” 
earlier on the tide, and a much easier entrance 
and departure for large steamers would be 
afforded. With respect to the improvements in 
the river, it is proposed to cut away the Hotwell- 
house Point, all the points down to what is called 
the Pheasant Quarry, which is situate opposite the 
Black Rock, and to effect the partial removal of 
the Round Point and the Tea and Coffee-house 
oint. These improvements would remove the 
obstructions alleged to have caused the accidents 
to ships in the river. Facilities will also be 
thereby afforded for steamers of larger burthen 
coming up the river and entering the harbour 
than now. The whole scheme, it is estimated, 
would not exceed 300,0001. 








TENDERS. 


For stabling, &c., to be erected at SS Mr. G, 
Painter, of the Ship and Turtle Tavern, enhall- 


street. Messrs. Smith & Williams, architects. Quanti- 
ties not supplied :— 
QOGIE vevcssrssccccrcossenseboosssenevconions £773 0 0 
BGR sits nvssssnnsineintvtsninintidmeriensds Gil 0 0 
EMO? ....serscossessvseassveccessevsnecerese 629 0 0 





For works at the estate of the Greenwich Tanne 
Company st Barking. Mr. James Edmeston, archi- 
tect :— 
Manly & Rogers ..1...c0sereesserees £2,269 
Killby 






BORO 5 .-ivcsdicvecnescsecssctesvenvotsens 1, 
GIG oiiensicevssivieonisncmioin 1,827 
Ring & Company...........0-0..0++0 


cocoooooooeosoosescse 
coooooosoooesosessoo 





For parsonage house, Holy Trinity district, Lambeth. 
Mr. Ewan Christian, architect. Quantities by Mr, Rick- 
man :-— 


Lathey, Brothers ..........csssseesees £1,845 0 0 
Rhodes & Roberta ...........c..0008 1,797 0 0 
NOD < ssjeciissctikevicnsvaaseborackeus 1,700 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole..........000000 1,789 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw ..........scsecceesee 1,786 0 0 
Dove, Brothers,.........00..sseesseses 1,758 10 0 





For Goldington schools, near Bedford. Mr, James 
Horsford, architect :-— 
Houghton 





<A eee eR ER EATER ORES E ETRE EOE ESSE Ee 


ecooocescoesco 
ecoooeooesceso 





For Bell Hotel, Gloucester :— 





tion of the hours of labour was mooted. Should 
the masters concede to the most unreasonable 
request of the men, they of course must pay for 
the‘alteration out of their own pockets, which you 
will, I am sure, agree with me in saying is most 
unfair, and which imposition, I am very glad to 


find, the masters are determined at any cost to 
If the men wish for a reduction to be 
made in the hours of labour, by leaving off at 


resist, 


half-past twelve on Saturday, instead of four, let 


them give the employers six months’ notice to 
that effect, and I feel sure their request will be 


amicably complied with.” 


DONOR cis cicccnrdinticssivinciantia £11,500 0 0 
CID csthcisittiiinentnpedscntinenates 10,830 17 0 
CORBI oo o.o 5. nnvs¢vestvancntons 10,770 0 0 
Warburton, Brothers ............ 10,250 0 0 
Sheppard & Meredith ..........., 9,625 4 9 
POGIIS «i viicinncinibtcceticdoinainnic 9,600 0 0 
hing & Godwin .........c0ce...s00 9,488 0 0 
SOURO B00. saivascocstssrtéerdncesass 9,200 0 0 





For alterations and additions to No. 75, Upper-street, 
Islington, for Mr. H. 8, Symons, Mr, Thomas Hill, 
architect :— 

Ming B Bett .oissivcvsisaricarjevisernaies £695 0 0 
Dove, Brothers (accepted) ......... 





For building dwelling-house at Sydenham, Mr, Nicho- 
las Lake, architect :— 





Amer ...... £624 0 0 
BIMIE: svasinianicinanndeiasunnercanesteenerns - 66 0 90 
BIEL sbirrntciucy ss doctnidtkvcadsensativoucye 595 0 0 
TIN 55. i siciinonicentevavancsiadaboonss é 00 
WEOOG & RGR aicisssiccrspttsiccceniacee 687 0 0 
WEI. csuisbssdeedssasvaiinete 579 0 0 





redress by an assessment of compensation in |» 


For building cottage at Sydenham. Mr, N. Lake, 























architect 
Barrett £227 0 0 
Amer 215 0 0 
FI = chen esatostnbiatssaudbailieabbactienebanes 179 0 0 
For repairs to St. James’s Church, Bermondsey. Mr, 
N. Lake, architect :— 
Wills ........ dase £210 0 0 
Kent .., ‘ 191 0 O 
FAME cedcoctrenvensisivebassnsseninebsotion’ 179 0 O 
for enlarging the Bolland Industrial Schools 
Morpelhy for the fen enh Rev. F. R. Grey, rector, Mr- 
kW , architect :— 
Masonry and q 
Hudspeth ‘a £209 13 0 
Joi Painti and Glazing. 
Senate cs mea apanibsbosie 102 5 6 
Slater's Work, 
Fs COMMON» soiiiiiss esiinediscceieens . Boe 
Plumbing, Gasfitting, Fe. 
T. Cranston eens AeA ne 19 2 6 





Accepted for new kitchen wing to Mrs, Taylor's resi- 
dence, Beadnell, Northumberland. Mr, F. Wilson, 
architect :— 





Mason's Work. 
GW cs icinccneeesassasnevicnee pansanele wae. £247 14 0 
Joiners’ Work, 

DeMOG oan vcciivcescccuveneesciguayesres 133 10 0 
Plumbing, Glazing, and Smith's Work. 
inti... 14a 6 6 
Slater's Work. 

WOE ciscicssniiantessie 1s 0 0 
Plasterer's Work. 

CE os pessinnestsnecesenscinmaiaontians 33 10 8 





Accepted for new entrance porch, enlarging conserva- 
tory, = at Newton Hall, Northumberland, for Mrs. 
Widdrington. Mr. F. R. Wilson, architect :-— 

Mason's Work, 


WRALTIEE  coceserscseescessctoe. ibiteaabicet £116 9 0 
Joiner’s Work, 

DONE: nnicciticiccsicnn laicenensots 2317 6 
Smith's Work. 

DOW vs ccckcacaserrvosenescestansssnontannss 3616 0 
Slater’s Work. 

FMCG y, hececesonecasnnsessvnnrstssegeiticne 13 14 0 

Model for Heraldic Panel, 

TE oivccsecnniseccnnctuseincenmncies wane 95 9 
Stone Carving. 

TRUE, siseisnincsecens 1465 9 








For alterations to No. 14, North-street, Brighton, for 


the Hampshire Bankiag Company. r, Horatio N, 
Goulty, architect :— 
URED -snccecsondevennescendonetwueesiine soos £708 0 0 
CRO OE .os oi.osivensscveyacrree-atvaseienes 690 0 0 
Reynolds (accepted) ...........1s++0+ 679 0 0 





For sundry alterations and additions to the Limes, 
North Brixton. Mr. C. Couchman, architect :— 
A. M. Cohen & Co. (accepted) ... £337 0 0 


For villa and stables at Sutton, Surrey. Mr, Wood- 
thorpe, architect :— 














House. Stables, 
ider .......0s .. £2,180 
Turner & So’ 2,132 
néstesee . 2,083 
Dove, Brothers 1,975 
Grose & Co...........:.00+ 1,970 
For villa at Wandsworth, Mr, E. Saunders, archi- 
tect :— 
FIO rccocsccsexseresceseossencesesseenrs £1,569 0 0 
Nicholson & Sons.............s00009++ 1,560 0 0 
= ae eet nv : : 
8 ington ONG... .cccsssoereseee 407 
pt iuisubediecdeusenesestvnsiqnnne 1,486 0 0 
Dove, Brothers..........0s--sserssseee 1,455 0 0 
For parsonage-house at Turnham Green, Mr. E. 


Christian, architect :— 
Pred BG. snsssesvcentosecoenssase £1,777 


eooooose 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. B.S. (this would seem to be rather a “ merchant's mark” than a 
* mason’s mark.” What is the size of it ?}—J. W. T.—-M—H. & P, 
{chal have attention).—J. 8.—B. J.—C. &6—E. E—M.—P. C—M, P.— 
W. & Sovs.—W. 0.—T. T. (the charges for work of small amount must 
be regulated by ci t. —the ion varying) —Messrs. F. 
(address ‘* The Architect ” at the works).—C, BE. (write to secretary). 
~—H. N. H.—W. B. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


addresses. 
All statements of facta, liste of tenders, &c., must be acoompanied by 
the mame and address of the sender ; not necessarily for publication, 














(ADVERTISEMENT. ] 

CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 33 & 34, 
Ludgate-bill, E.C. Established 1749, 














